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HILDA’S FORTUNES. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Orrnions were divided as to who was the 
prettiest girl at the W—— ball ; some gave a 
verdict in favour of Evelyn, while others 
declared that Ida St. John, in her white gauze 
dress, with its bunches of scarlet berried holly, 
looked absolutely bewitching—as, in effect, 
she did, 

We need hardly say to which of these two 
opinions Lord Dering inclined. He had been 
very languid and uninterested at the beginning 
of the evening, but he brightened wonderfully 
when Mrs. Morton and her daughter Myra, 
accompanied by Miss St. John, were an- 
nounced, although, at the same time, he told 
himself that on no account would he ask Ida 
to dance, 

The latter had really tried her hardest to 
avoid coming to the ball, bat Mrs. Morton and 
her father had both pressed her so much that 
she had at last yielded a reluctant consent. 
She knew quite well that it would be a trial 
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[IN THE VALLEY OF THE sHADOW.] 


to her, for she was aware that Arthur would 
be there, and it would be hard to refuse him 
if he asked her for a dance—harder still if he 
did not give her the chance of a refusal. 

Ida was not at all the sort of young lady to 
wear her heart on her sleeve, so that all the 
daws that saw it might bestow on ita peck ; 
and when she met Arthur she gave him a 
nonchalant little bow, as if their relations 
towards each other were of the most common- 
place and everyday order, as the world 
supposed them to be. 

She had no lack of partners, and she danced 
with such spirit and apparent enjoyment 
that those who watched her said,— 

‘‘What a perfect incarnation of youthful 
pleasure Ida St. John is!” 

Besides, she was known to be an heiress, 
and all the young men of W—— shire, desirous 
of marrying, thought she would make a very 
charming wife, and lost no opportunity of 
making themselves agreeable to her. Being 
by nature a flirt, Ida accepted the attentions 
very graciously, but this evening they did not 
. afford her quite so much pleasure ag usual. 








Once, as she was dancing a quadrille, with a ' 





ae 


particularly uninteresting young squire who 
could talk of nothing but the “splendid run” 
they had had that morning (‘‘just as if,” Ida 
thought, ‘the world contained only foxes! ’’) 
she observed Arthur leaning against a pillar 
near, and watching her movements, very 
attentively. 

She tried to be annoyed, but the endeavour 
was unsuccessful, for she was bound to confess 
that the young officer looked exceedingly 
miserable, and—exceedingly handsome! 

Does not somebody say that a woman’s only 
consistency is her inconsistency? One is 
sometimes really very much inclined to believe 
it, especially when such specimens of feminine 
contrariety come beneath one’s notice as Ida 
St. John. 

Considerably impressed by what her father 
had said concerning the Earl of Westlynn, 
she had made up her mind that she must give 
up all thoughts of Lord Dering as a possible 
husband, for Sir Douglas St. John would 
assuredly never consent to their union, and to 
marry without his sanction would be an 
impossibility. She had, therefore, on the last 

occasion of their meeting treated Arthur with 
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marked coldnéss in order that he might 
undérstand his attentions were disagreeable 
to het; but now that he took her at her word; 
and..made. no effort to approach her, she was 
inclined to feel injured, and to accuse him of 
fickleness ! 

Having been conducted by her cavalier to a 
seat, and sent him off in search of some claret 
cup, she made the slightest possible motion of 
her fan in Arthur’s direction. At first he did 
not seem inclined to obey it, but after a 
moment’s hesitation, and a glance -at the 
bright, dark face, with its coronet of berries, 

-he came irresolutely towards her—looking, 
however, rather stiff and formal. 

‘*‘ How do you do, Miss St. John? CanI do 
anything for you?” he said, bowing, but 
not attempting to shake hands. 

If Ida was impressed by his altered 
demeanour she did not show it. 

“‘ Yes, youcan,” she responded, composedly. 
“You will greatly oblige me by not continw#} 
ing to stare at me in that dying-dacks 


did not accuse me of being the. emméé of 
woe-begone condition,” 


and them we shall run no risk of being |inter- 
rupted, a8.everybody will be Posing 
da took his arm, and obeyed him quite 
meekly, conscious that there Was an air of 
determination in his manner which had. not 
begn there before, arid which, somehow, 
exercised a dominating influence over her. 
“Now,” he said, when they were seated, 
‘I am going to speak very(plainly to you, Ida, 
and remember, that it is.for the last time. It 
is all very well for youto trifle with men whose 
only intention is to flirt, but it becomes.a very 
different matter when one seeks you for his 
wife—as Ido. I have told you before that I 
love you, but for all that, I am not going to be 


made the slave of your caprices, and if you 

don’t care enough for me to me properly, 

why, 1 will go and never if 
“T think I have wenn lee 

of the sort before, have I 


With roghish demfareness. ‘Bye 
‘“‘ Perhaps you Sore ee Oe ene 
what I say—every word. Tdon’t say that it’ 
you 


If you like to earn the title of ‘ knight of the | would not be a great Blow formic to give 
rueful countenance,’ I wotld the Fogle es unléss you givé 
J 


“Very well, Miss St. JoR 
any satisfaction to you k 
altogether.”’ 

“Dear me, n6! Tiere id sot, the” 
necessity for doing that. If you wiclt 
early, pray what did. you éonie 
all?” 
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torning a When she 
dropped her fan, and as he ih common 
politenes# Bound to it it bimdered 
hine from ‘carryitg Bis i effect. 
A be bent down té restore 
raised her eyes so thiat they his fal 
forthwith every fionght of 
frome Lord Dering’s mi 
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v amnet dee amt inten . "4 
largest, softs, deepest, most fatiows 4 


that had ever gazed #) 

He immediately sat down at her side, s#y- 
ing, with a half ry 

“How um I t@ interpret your eonduct, 
Ida?’ 

‘In the way yott like best,” was #hié retort, 
spoken much more than usdal, 

‘« Then I should that you were sorry 
for having tre#fed me so disdaitfally, and 
wished to make atonement!” promptly. ; 

As this was precisely what Ida did » 
she immediately denied it, but contrived % 
infuse in her denial a sort of hint that it was 
just possible she might be brought to this 
state of mind. 

‘“‘Then you'll dance the next dance with 
me?” said the Viscount, his spirits rising 
perceptibly. 

IT don’tthinkIcan. You see—your father 
is here, and—-—”’ 

** And—what?” 

‘‘ Well, everybody knows he and papa are 
not friends.” 

‘That does not make any difference to 

us.” 
f,“ Oh, yes, it does—in ameasure. Perhaps 
Lord Westlynn would not care to see you 
dancing with me, and F am sure my father 
would not like the idea of it. He is not even 
aware that you and I are acquainted.” 

Arthur looked grave, but it seemed to him 
the time had come for speaking out, and he 
resolved, at/all risks, to come to a perfect 
understanding with Ida. He knew that he 
loved her honestly and truly, but he had 
sufficient self-respect to be aware that it 
would be unmanly to let her play and coquette 
with him as she had been doing lately. 

* Well, then, if you do not dance with me, 
let us take the opportunity of talking. We 


‘Te ft wit be} d Bice renree \ Bb 
the room “hem face éhanged, and his hands closed on 
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An absolute change d@ifhe over Ida She 
Was no longer the defiant, little co- 
quette, but a yielding, maiden, submit- 
ting herself to her lover, and most happy in 
her submission. 

Presently, however, other and less pleasing 
thoaghts came, and’ she looked up at Arthur 
in some alarm. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?’ he asked, tenderly, 
‘Of what were you thinking?” 

“Of gard 

‘Well, what of him?” 

‘‘Lam quite sure he will never give his con- 
sent to our engagement.”’ 

“Why are you so sure?” 

‘* Because he dislikes your father. He told 
me so on one occasion when I was speaking to 
him, Arthur,’’ she» added, hesitating, “ do 
you know the reason of the enmity that exists 
between our parents?” < 

**ITdonct, Once I asked my father some- 
thing about it, but he evaded giving me an 
answer. Still,’’ jr in a different tone, 
‘‘whatever their quarrel may have been, we 
must not allow it to affeet us.’ 

’ But, Arthur, can we prevent its doing 
80 ” 

“We will prevent it, my dearest. Don’t 
you know, Ida,”” he continued, very seriously, 
“that love is a thing not to be lightly put 
aside, and that you and I are of an age when 
we can, and ought to, judge for ourselves ? 





will go into one of those evergreen recesses, 


Children owe their parents certain - 
bilities, but those responsibilities should not 
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be allowed to interfere with such an important 
part of their life as marriage—that is to say, 
when the children have arrived at years of 
discretion, as you and I have. Your fathe; 
cannot have. any just cause for refusing me 
your hand. .I am in a position to meet him 
as regards settlements.”’ 

Ida made a hasty sign of negation. 

“Sach things as + would not influence 
his judgment in theyslightest degree.” 

‘«My family is at least equal to his own,’ 
added. the young man, not without a suspicion 
of pride in his voice, ‘‘and as he does no: 
know me he cannot object to me personally,’ 

“ And yet,” murmured the girl, “I fear he 
will never give his consent.”  . 

g himseif was under no such appre. 


hension. 
Hillated at his victory over Ida, he did not 





_} for & moment trouble himself with anticips- 


peers at the hands of her father. 
e family squabbles were oftentimes al] 
W6nsense, he told himself—a mier@ trifle oj 
tMisunderstanding, which a few words of re. 
conciliation would suffice to efface, and Sir 
as St. John could not possibly wish for 

his ter a more eligible parti. — 

Ida would be Viscountess Dering—in course 
of time Countess of Westlynn—what more 
could any father desire? 
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F Was so much déeeived in my 
nature Before! Oh! my 


tell how happy you 
! What hall Tdo to prove =; 


into her eyes that 
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gratitude by behavin: 

i & decent an er mantier,” she re- 
HYéined, promptly, ‘‘so now you must go and 
dance.” 

‘‘Dance with anyone but you? 
sible!” ee 

‘* But you must, sir—I insist upon it! 

As usnal, she had her way, and was soon 
amongst the dancers again, looking even more 
brilliant than before. 

“My dear, you have danced too much; 
come and sit down for awhile,” said Mr:. 
Morton, taking possession of her, and forcing 
her on the seat. ‘You are quite flushed.” 

“So is every other girl in the room.” 

“ Yes, but not with such a bright colour 35 
yours.” 

Ida was more obedient than her chaperone 
could have expected, and remained quite de- 
murely -by Mes. Morton’s side, watching the 
colour and movement around her with 
slightly tremulous smile, as if her thoughts 
were engaged very happily—as, indeed, they 


were. . 

Suddenly she looked up—was forced to look 
up, by the magnetic power of a pair of dark 
eyes belonging to a man who was half-leaning 
against the door, and whose glance had rested 
on hers. : 

He was a tall man of about forty, with per 
fectly black hair and a long black moustache, 
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a . . 
nothing remarkable about him at first sight. 
He nevertheless possessed a striking in- 
dividuality that, on a second glante, singled 
him out from his: féllows, and impressed the 
peholder with an all-pervading sense of power 
_such power, perhaps, as the snake possesses 
over the bird that he has selected as his 
iotim. 

Quite involuntarily a shudder stirred Ida’s 
limbs as her eyes met his, but, strangely 
enough, she did not withdraw her gaze—nay, 
it remained riveted on him with an intent- 
ness that, if asked, she could not have at- 
tempted to explain, 

The gentleman himself was the first to look 
away, and then, with a rapid glance round, 
he walked towards Mrs. Morton, and bowed 
low. 

‘‘ May I recall myself to your recollection ?” 
he said, in soft, carefully-modulated tones, 
that lingered. om the ear like the notes of a 
flute. 

Mrs. Morten stared at him in astonish- 
ment; then recognition seemed to dawn upon 


her. 

“Ts it really you, Colonel Fanshawe?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Really I, and no one else. Are you very _ 
much surprised to see’me ?”’ 

“Indeed I am. I thought you never in- 
tended returning to England again.” 

« Ah, I thought so myself once; but I have 
changed my mind, thereby assuming one of 
the attributes of your own charming sex.” 

“Have you been here-long?”’ 

“ One week exactly.” 

« {nd how long do you inténd staying ?” 

“That I cannot tell you, as it is a point on 
which I have not yet made up my mind, I 
will do myself the pleasure of calling on you 
to-morrow, if I may, and give you the history 
of my sojourn abroad—supposing it is likely 
to interest you. But, meanwhile, may I beg 
an introduction to your companion?” 

Mrs. Morton complied with the request 
after a little hesitation ; but it was clear that 
she was not particularly pleased to do so. 

Colonel Fanshawe immediately placed him- 
self on the other side of Ida, and began a 
conversation to which the girl at first returned 
monosyllabic replies. 

Colonel Fanshawe, however, was evidently 
aman who cared little for rebuffs, for he eon- 
tinued his remarks with a certain airy casiness 
that proclaimed. him a master in the some- 
ang difficult art of manufacturing small 
talk, 

GAfter occupying himself for some time 
with general subjects he proceeded to personal 
ones. 

“Ts your father as much a recluse as ever ?” 
he asked. 

Ida looked a little surprised. 

“Do you know my father?” 

“T used to; and I hope to renew my ac- 
quaintance ere long—that is, if he receives 
visitors,” 

“He receives very few; only his intimate 
friends,” ? 

“Ah! I conld once lay claim to that title, 
and I daresay he will allow it me now. At all 
events, I shall call upon him very soon.” 

Ida could hardly have explained the feeling 
with which she regarded this new-made ac- 
quaintance, 

It was not altogether dislike, and yet it 
partook of it; it was not exactly fear, and 
still there was a portion of fear mixed with it. 
It was a sort of ination in which existed 
an element of rep nce. 

She wished uneasily she had never met him ; 
and yet, when she thought over her wish, she 
was inclined to think it foolish, for what 
difference could a casual acquaintance pos- 
sibly make to her? It might happen that she 
would not see him again ; and even if she did, 
it would aeons be only to say, ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?” and them, “Good-bye.” 

Ida was not particularly imaginative, neither 
was she superstitious, but if she had been 





either she might have woven some strange 
theory regarding this peculiar feeling; as it 


was she dismissed it, and laughed’at herself 
for her own foolishness. 

The foolishness consisted*in not heeding a 
natural instinct, not in dismissing it. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue morning after the ball Verrall was 
aroused from slumbers tha, in consequence of 
‘his having come to bed solate, wore rather 
profounder than usual by the entrance of 
Lord Dering’s valet, who handed him a tele- 
gram. 

“Tt came last night, sir,” he added, ‘‘ and 
the hall porter forgot to give it’ you.” 

He retired, and Eric lazily opened the en- 
velope, whose contents he supposed to be from 
the War Office; but as soon as he read them 
his expression changed, and he jumped out of 
bed immediately, and hastily threw on his 


: clothes. 


When he was dressed he went to Arthur, 
who was still in bed, although not asleep, for 
he was thinking of the events of the preceding 
évening, and wondering how Lord Westlynn 
would take the announcement of his betrothal. 

“Hullo! Where are you off to?’ he ex- 
claimed, surprised at seeing his friend in hat 
and ulster. - 

“T have had a telegram saying my mother 
is dangerously ill, and so Ff amr going to her at 
once. Will you kindly make my thanks and 
excuses to your family for this abrupt de- 
parture?” 

“Certainly. But you will come back?” 

“ Yes, if I can; only in these sort of cases 
one can never say with certainty what one’s 
plans may be; they are so liable to altera- 
tion.” 

“Have you ordered a carriage to take you 
to the station ?’’ inquired Arthur. 

‘‘T took the liberty of asking that the dog- 
cart might be gotready. . I thought you would 
not mind.” 

‘“Mind! I should thimk not. Good-bye, 
old fellow. I hope most sincerely you will be 
greeted with good news on your arrival.” 

Eric thanked him, but in his own heart 
was very doubtful whether the wish would be 
fulfilled. His mother was not a person to 
send a telegraphic summons unless there 
existed an urgent need, and to him the fact 
seemed significant enough. 

A little later, and he was driving along the 
frost-bound road in a high cart, which per- 
mitted him to see the country on both sides, 
His face clouded even more deeply than before 
when he caught a glimpse of the turrets and 
battlements of the Castle, and he turned away 
his head quickly, asif the sight was unpleasant 
to him. 

Luckily he caught « train which would take 
him within a couple of miles of his destina- 
tion, for the little village of Lexham boasted 
ho station of its own, and was dependent on 
the larger village of C-——— for its means of 
locomotion. 

Who amongst us has not been placed at 
some time or another in’a similar position to 
that of Eric? Who has not received a mes- 
sage from the sick or dying, and hurried off to 
obey its summons, haunted the while with the 
thought that, after all, he may bé too late, for 
death tarries for no man ? 

Verrall chafed with impatience at each 
stoppage that was made, involuntarily cursing 
the slowness of the train. Although he knew 
that bad news might greet him at the end of 
his journey he was none the less anxious to 
reach it, for, like the rest of us, he preferred 
the most sorrowful cértainty to the agonies of 
suspense. 

As he was borne along through the wintry 
fields, where the ice king had*bound the 
brooks with his iron frost, and a few crows 
were striving hard to pick a living, his 
thoughts went back to his childish days, when 
he and his mother had lived alone in the little 


coun’ village; and his great delight had 


try 
been to “‘ play soldiers ” with the neighbours’ 
children. 
.. He had always taken the lead in everything 





with these playfellows, not only because he 
was a better athlete than any df them, or 
because he was the strongest boy for miles 
round, but because he was somehow different 
to these children of the cottagers, who recog- 
nised the difference by bestowing on him the 
title of “‘ Gentleman Eric.” 

He had been very fond of his mother—fond 
of her as children grow fond of a nurse who 
has carefully tended them, for the two were 
totally dissimilar in taste, habits, and feelings ; 
and, although there was affection, there was 
very little sympathy between them. 

Of his father Eric knew nothing, Phocbe 
Verral,'s husband having died when the child 
was a mere baby. He was buried some- 
where in Birmingham, of which place he 
had been a native, and Eric had never even 
seen his grave. 

There was no conveyance at the station in 
which he could drive to Lexham, so he had to 
walk—which was, perhaps, preferable under 
the circumstances. 

In half-an-hour he had arrived at the one 
street of tha village, and paused before a green 
gate, which led into a garden, at whose farther 
end the house stood. A small, unpretending 
little house, with thatched roof and dormer 
windows, but wearing a certain air of spick- 
and-span cleanliness that may have been the 
result of the whitewashed walls and shining 
windows, on each of the sills of which stood a 
row of plants in exceedingly red pots. 

There was no need to knock or even turn the 
handle, for the door was noislessly opened as 
he stood on the threshold, thus showing that 
he had beea watched for. 

In the person who admitted him he recog- 
nised an old woman named Martin, who was 
the nurse of the village. 

“Sh!” she whispered. ‘Don’t make a bit 
more noise than you can help, for she’s # 
goin’ fast.” 

Without staying to hear more Lric walked 
swiftly and quietly upstairs and into a smaki 
but scrupulously neat and clean room.. Here, 
lying on a bed, the snowy’ sheets of which sent 
out a faint perfume of rose leaves and laven- 
der, was ® woman of rather more than middle 
age; her white faceand the restless movement 
of her fingers as she picked at the counterpane, 
proclaiming that, for her, the sands of life had 
well-nigh run out. 

Her eyes were closed, but soft as had been 
her son’s footsteps she had heard them, and 
her expression at once changed—became much 
more animated. 

She put out her hand feebly, and he knelt 
down and reverently kissed it. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you come before?’ she whis- 
pered. 

** Because I did not get the message until 
this morning. I started directly I had it.’’ 

She looked more satisfied. 

‘‘I knew you would. Betsy Martin said 
you were so full of your grand new friends 
that you would not care to leave them for me, 
but I knew better.”’ 

She closed her eyes again, then, after a 
pause of nearly five minutes, opened them and 
looked very earnestly at the young man. 

“Eric, I’m going to tell you a seeret,’’ she 
said, speaking slowly and hardly above a 
whisper, but, nevertheless, with great distinct- 
ness; ‘I promised I would never tell it you, 
and I’ve kept my promise till now, but I know 
I'm dying, and it seems to me I can’t go with- 
out telling you the truth. Eric, have you 
ever fancied I was not your own mother?” 

Eric shook his head. No, such an idea 
had never struck him, 

Mrs. Verrall seemed relieved. 

“That shows I’ve done my duty by him,”’ 
she murmured, in soliloquy. Then, ‘‘ you are 
not my child; you are no kith or kin of mine.’’ 

She paused, and he looked at her bewilder- 
edly. Had she lost her senses? No, for ber 
eyes were clear and calm, and she spoke in the 
ace meg weighty accents of one who speaks 
truly. 

‘You may well be astonished,’ she said, 
when he did not speak; “ but I say it again 
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—there’s ne’er a drop of my blood, nor my 
husband's, in your veins.” 

‘*Then who am 1?” he said, recovering a 
little from his extreme surprise. 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘Not know—not know who my parents 
aro?” 

“No, I am as ignorant of it as you are.” 

There was silence. He did not like to ques- 
tion her, for evidently her strength was ss 
fast. In obedience to a motion of her han 
he gave her a spoonful of brandy, which 
scomed to revive her, and she spoke again. 

“‘T want to tell you all I know, for no one 
else can tell you,” she began, half raising her- 
self on her pillows, and holding his fingers 
firmly clasped in her own, ‘‘so I shall say it 
as short as I can, for I know I haven't got 
much time left. Well, when my husband died, 
more than twenty years ago, I was left with 
one child, and rather poorly off. We lived in 
Birmingham then, and I eked out my income 
by lotting apartments—as I have done since. 
Yet, try as I would, I couldn’t manage to 
amake two ends meet, and so I advertised for a 
child to take care of, and bring up with my 
own. 

‘‘ Well, one evening, just after dusk, there 
came a strange sort of hurried! rap at my 
door, and when I went to answer it there 
stood on the step a slight, young-looking lady, 
holding in her arms a child who was asleep. 
The child was about three years old, and far 
boo heavy for her to carry; but I suppose he 
had fallen asleep in the train, and she didn't 
like disturbing him. I asked her inside, and 
then she told me she had come in answer to 
my advertisement.” 

Mrs. Verrall paused, had another spoonful of 
brandy, and continued,— 

“She spoke rather quickly, and seemed 


‘nervous ; but she came to the point at once, and 


told me straight out she wanted me to take to 
the child altogether. Shesaid she would give me 
twenty-five pounds down, and another twenty- 
five in six months, and that afterwards she 
would pay me twenty-five pounds a-year until 
the boy required some education, and then she 
would give me extra for his schooling. It was 
not much, but she told me she could not afford 
more, and I knew that fifty pounds would be 
« good deal to me, so I agreed. 

‘“‘T asked her what the boy’s name was, and 
she said ‘ Eric,’ but that she wished him to be 
called by my surname. Naturally enough, I 
asked her also if the child was her own, and 
she said ‘no,’ but that she was its legal 
guardian. She informed me that before en- 
trusting the boy to my care she had made 
inguiries concerning me, which were answered 
satisfactorily, and therefore she was satisfied 
that I should treat him kindly. I assured her 
that I would do so, and she left, having first 
of all given me five Bank of England notes for 
five pounds each. 

‘About three months later my own little 


son died, and I don’t know what I should have 


done if I had not had little Eric to console me. 
I grow very fond of him, and when the lady 
came again, at the end of six months, I told 
her I would not part with him for anything. 
She seemed pleased, and paid me the other 
twenty-five pounds, and then I told her I in- 
tended leaving Birmingham, and going to 
Lexham to-live. I had been offered a house 
at a very low rent here, and I thought I could 
make my living by letting part of it. The 
lady, who I called Miss Jones, said it was a 
good plan, and she much preferred Eric’s 
living in the country, but that as I was going 
to move into an entirely fresh place, where I 
was not known, I had better let people 
—— Eric to be my own child, and so I 

id.” 

The young soldier was listening to the 
recital like a man ina dream, but his faculties 
were so keenly on the alert to gather the 
meaning of all that the dying woman said that 
he really had not thé time to indulge in his 
extreme surprise. Again he moistened her 
ips, and finding she did not speak, he said,— 
‘* Have you seen the lady since?” 





‘* Yes,” she answered, after a pause, and 
speaking in a more laboured manner than 
even she had done before, ‘‘ she has been here 
two or three times, and the money has been 
paid regularly up to the time that you went 
and enlisted. Since then I have neither seen 
or heard from her.” 

Another pause. Eric was trembling with 
anxiety to put more questions, but humanity 
forbade his doing so. He saw that Mrs. 
Verrall’s breath was coming slower and more 
laboriously, and that s ing was an effort 
with her, so he remained silent, watching her, 
and ready to anticipate her wishes. 

What an awful hour was that which 
followed! Death Eric had often seen before, 
but he had never waited for it as he did now. 
Better he told himself, a thousandfold 
better, to be shot down on the battlefield 
than lie on a bed, struggling with that dread 
enemy which must eventually conquer, but 
which we are all so anxious to stave off, be it 
only for a few minutes. ‘ 

Mrs. Verrall seemed to sink in-a state of 
coma, that left her unconscious of all that 
was going on around her. Nurse Martin 
came up and looked at her. 

“Shall I give her another spoonful of 
brandy ?”’ asked Eric. 

‘* No, don’t give her anything, She's goin’ 
off peacefal now, and it’s best not to disturb 
her.” 

So Eric continued his vigil all day long, and 
although he listened with ears strained to 
catch the slightest whispers that might fall 
from her lips, he was not rewarded by the 
faintest attempt at one. 

Then the January evening closed in, and 
the sun set in beds of scarlet splendour, that 
—_— a rosy reflection on the sick woman’s 
ace. 

At last she opened her eyes, but es | to 
close them again. Her hand clenched, a long 
quivering sigh broke from her lips, and her 
spirit winged its way to that high throne of 
Judgment, where Heaven grant we may all 
find mercy ! 

Eric fell on his knees, and the . nurse 
reverently covered the face of the dead 
woman. 

(To be continued.) 








Lone Lrve.—* Thousands of people annually 
ruin their constitution,” says a physician, ‘‘ by 
simply swallowing too much medicine. It 
may seem a very strange thing for a medical 
man to say, but it is nevertheless a fact. It 
is a dangerous thing to fly with every little 
ailment to the medicine chest. The use of 
tonics, unless under medical advice, should be 
discountenanced; a tonic is sharper than a 
two-edged swerd, it is a tool that needs to be 
used with caution. There are now, I am sorry 
to see, some aerated waters coming into use 
which contain the strongest mineral tonics, 
that are apt to accumulate in the system with 
the most disastrous results. They should, 
therefore, not be drunk ad libitum as to quan- 
tity, or without guidance as io quality. Rest 
should be taken with great regularity. One 
day in seven should be set apart for the com- 
plete rest of both body and mind. Independent 
of this, all who can afford it should take an 
annual holiday. Travelling is quite cheap, 
and two weeks or a month’s relaxation from 
care and business cannot make a big hole in the 
purse of one who works all the rest of the year 
and knows how to economise time. Innocent 
pleasure and wholesome recreation conduce to 
longevity. All work and no play sends Jack 
to an early grave. Recreation is to the mind 
and nervous system what. sunshine is to the 
blood. As a ehyvebe, I must be allowed to 
say just ofie word about the calming, quieting 
effect of religion on the mind. The truly 
religious make by far and always the best 
patients, their chances of recovery from serious 
sickness are greater, and so is their chance of 
long life, simply owing to the power they have 
of submitting themselves quietly, yet humbly 
= hopefally, to whatsoever may be before 
them,” 
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BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—_--~>-—— 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue lovers strolled slowly through the quaint 
old garden that surronnded the Rest, beautify] 
with a bright laxuriance of bloom and blos. 
som, loitered by the sun-dial, looked at the 
half-dozen gold fish in the antique marble 
basin—the property, and only pets of the 
twins, save a tortoise, which occasionally hid 
itself for weeks together, causing them man 
anxious hours with regard to its welfare; and, 
finally, after picking some mignonette and 
verbena, went out through the great iron. 
clamped door into the lane which led down to 
the Dene high-road. 

They not proceeded far when a sort 
of Indian war-whoop made them turn, and 
oy saw the boys running as hard as they 
could through a field of standing grain, just 
because it was a short cut to the road, 
Bertie and Blacket, by reason of their longer 
legs, leading. 

‘You young rascals!” shouted Paul, as 
they approached, “how dare you come 
through the corn ?”’ 

“‘ Shortest way, old man,” returned Blackie, 
coolly, hanging on to one arm, while Berti, 
displacing his sister, sed himself of the 
other, and Bob and Billy seized lovingly on to 
his coat-tails, and clung to them with an affec. 
tionate tenacity which threatened to detach 
them from the body of the garment. 

‘‘Shortest way, indeed! I have a great 
mind either to thrash you myself or to take 
you alljinto Farmer Sturgis, and hand you 
over to his tender mercies.” 

“Pooh!” responded Master Herbert, 
squeezing the arm he held. “ You thrash 
us! You’re much too fond of us to do that.” 

“IT am not so sure. I’vetold you not to do 
this often before, and I am very much 
vexed at your utter disregard of my wishes.” 

‘*Don’t be angry, Paul,” entreated Billis, 
giving the coat-tail he held an imploring 
tug; and as the young man looked at the little 
fellow, who was very small for his age, look- 
ing barely five instead of eight, and who, more- 
over, bore a remarkable resemblance to Opal, 
and had the same amber-coloured hair and 
deep azure eyes, such a contrast to his 
brother’s coal-black locks and brown orbs, 
his face softened,’and the stern curves about 
his mouth relaxed. It was impossible to be 
angry with a cherub, and Billie was exactly 
like those Guido loved to paint. 

“You won’t do it again?” 

‘* We promise we won’t,” they chorussed. 

‘‘ Very well then. I'll let you off this time. 
And now, Bert, take all the books and run 
home with them, and then come after us as 
fast as youcan. Weare all going to lunch at 
Temple Dene.” ; 

“Oh, I say, that’s prime! ” shouted Bertie, 
throwing his blue satchel up in the air, 
regardless of the heads that might be 
damaged in its descent. ‘ Now young, ’uns, 
hand over your books. I'll catch you up m 
a brace of shakes,” and away he flew, swift 
as an antelope, seemingly in no way imped 
by the satchels that slapped and banged 
against his legs as he ran. But then he had 
a strong incentive to speed. A lunch at Temple 
Dene! That meant profusion, luxury in his 
eyes, and that of his half-starved brothers— 
jam, and jtartlets, and fruit, and as much as 
they liked to ‘eat—no one watching them 
with anxious eyes to see that a double portion 
was not devoured, and the morrow left dinner- 
less! No, they might cram as much as they 
liked, and make havoc amongst the dainties 
Mrs. Marshall provided when she knew Opal 
was going to lunch or dine at her jfiances 
house. # 

“The sweetest young lady in the world, 
was the old cook’s verdict on Miss Vane, and 
it was a correct one, for a more amiable, 
gentle, kind, soft-hearted creature never 
breathed than the girl Paul Chicherly loved. 

And so he thought as he sauntered along, 
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with Blackie and Bobbie on either side, and 
watched her leading little Billie by the hand, 
and listening with maternal tenderness and 
compassion to his account of how a big boy had 
pursued him into a corner of the play- 
ground, and pulled his ears untill he gave up 
three dearly-prized glass marbles, and how 
Blackie had come at the finish and thrashed 
the bully, and made him disgorge his ill-gotten 





ains. 
a Poor little man!” said Opal, stooping to 
kiss the reddened ears, and patting the tiny 
hand she held in a way that made her lover 
wish someone would half drag the organs of 
hearing off his head, in order that he might 
be so caressed. ‘That was a wicked, bad 


“Yes. I don’t think he’ll do it again 
though,” and Billy shook his bright, curly head 
knowingly. 

“ Why ? ” 

‘‘ Because Blackie pummelled him awful.” 

The grammar was bad, but the reason 
excellent. 

‘‘Never mind, old man,” laughed Paul, 
‘you'll meet with worse things than that as 
you go on through life, and you shall have 
= jam puffs to make up for the pain you 

elt.” 

“Shall I?” questioned’ the child, with 
distended eyes. 

“Yes. Six all to yourself!” 

“Then I should’nt mind having my ears 
pulled every day. That isn’t as bad as feel- 
ing hungry,” he added, with unconscious 
pathos; and at his words the tears rose to 
Opal’s eyes and the colour flushed to Paul’s 
cheek, for they both knew what he meant, 
and how unconsciously he had disclosed the 
pangs he suffered. 

Small, fragile, delicate, the daily pittance 
of coarse food he received, which often failed 
to tempt his dainty appetite, was not suffi- 
cient for him in either quantity or quality, 
especially the latter. Frequently he was 
quite unable to eat his share at meal-time, 
and passed it on to his brothers; but 
afterwards he would suffer greatly, and crave 
for the dainties he saw Ruby preparin 
for his selfish father, on which his wistf 
eyes would fix themselves with a longing, 
unobserved by all save Opal; and she, help- 
fess to appease his hunger, would take him on 
her knee and sing to him, and tell him won- 
derful stories of fairies, ogres, and gnomes, 
until in the delight of listening he would 
forget the pangs that gnawed him, like a 
pack of sharp-toothed rats, and sometimes 
even fell asleep in her arms—a result at 
which her loving heart rejoiced. 

He never gave utterance to his longings. 
Like Opal, he was singularly silent, unselfish, 
and uncomplaining, and bore his hard lot 
without bothering others, so that his stronger 
brothers, who would have done anything for 
the little fellow, who was the family pet, know- 
ing nothing, accepted his ‘share of the scra 
‘when he offered them, and thought that he 
ee ne appetite, while the contrary really 

8. ° 

“ Be is too delicate and too young to go to 

‘such @ school; don’t you think he is?” she 
asked, as they entered the Chase ; and the boys, 
‘headed by Bertie, who had joined them again, 
breathless and rosy, scampered off to look at 
‘the deer. 
__“ Too delicate, perhaps, hardly too young. 
No one would consider Bobbie too oma to P< 
‘to Levinge’s,” and he looked at the sturdy, 
black-browed youngster, who, a very short 
fistance behind his elder brothers, was 
pared along full of strength, and health, and 
‘spirits, 


“No. But what a difference there is be- 
‘tween them! No one would i ine they 
“were twins,” and she in her turn looked at 
the slight far in the rear of the others, 
—— d in hand and wind-tossed golden 

oc ie 


“‘True. Bob looks quite five years older,” 


-which presently he was 


‘* You mustn’t sigh like that,” he cried, “or 
you will make me sad.” 

‘** And I must not do that,” she said gently. 
‘* You have care and trouble enough already.”’ 

‘* What a sorrow it must be to you to have 
to part with this place,’’ she added a moment 
later, as they stood on the steps; and she 
glanced round atthe glen with its winding 
brook and twining foliage, at the avenue of 
elms and oaks, and the noble Chase, and far- 
stretching park. 

‘‘Tt is,” he assented. ‘Yet I can bear 
sagens while I have fyour love and affec- 

ion.” 

** You will always have that,’’ she answered 
simply, lifting her lovely eyes to his. 

‘** Then I shall always be rich, always be an 
object of envy to my fellow-men.” 

“T hope you will, my dear one.”’ 

“T shall, You n not' fear. Life holds 
no blessing, for me save what this little hand 
can bestow,” and tightening his clasp on it he 
drew her into the hall, and, seeing it was 
empty, said passionately, while he drew her 
arms around his throat,— 

‘“‘ Kiss me love. Let me feel the touch of 
those soft lips, which calms all my unrest, 
exorcises all my bad and sad thoughts,” and 
obediently she kissed him, while the banner 
waved over their heads, and the old portraits 
looked grim approval. 

“Now boys, wire away,” he cried, a few 
moments later, when they were all seated 
round the dining-room table, with Benson 
and Fred in attendance, the former looking a 
little less stony than usual, in his delight at 
waiting on Miss Vane, whom he admired and 
liked quite as much as Mrs. Marshall did. 
‘*Here Bert, I know you like veal pie, and 
Blackie. This chicken is for you, Billie,’ and 
80 on, until the boys’ plates were heaped with 
good things, and he was at liberty to attend to 
his fiancée. 

But Benson had forestalled him, and Opal 
wanted for nothing, and was daintily eating a 
liver wing of the chicken, with her eyes fixed 
on the little fellow at her side, who was doin 
ample justice to the fare, which just sui 
him, and looking forward to the six jam puffs, 
ratified with, along 
with fruit’‘and other goodies, until, for once 
in a way, he felt more than satisfied, and for- 
got that he had ever felt hungry. 

Paul was delighted at the havoc made in 
the delicate pastry and tssty sweets. The only 
thing that damped his satisfaction. was the 
thought that ina very short time he would 
be homeless, and unable to give them even a 
few hours pleasureand amusement. It would 
be so hard not to stretch out a helping hand, 
to be powerless to alleviate the distress en- 
dured by the girl he loved, and those dear to 


er. 
Fate had dealt him a hard blow. For him- 
self he did not care, but for others—there lay 
the —~ 

Still, for the time, he put aside his troubles, 
and thought only to make his young guests 
happy, and he succeeded marvellously well. 
They scampered here and raced there, followed 
in a lumbering fashion by Turk, the great 
mastiff pup—a present to Chicherly from a 
brother officer, and an embarrassing one too, 
for he hardly knew what to do with the great 
animal, who had attached himself to him in 
a marvellous way, and followed him like his 
shadow—handled the guns, and the spears, 
and the dinted breast-plates, ye hide-and- 
seek in the long corridors, and finally retired 
to the stables to chat with Jem, who was a 
great crony of theirs, and told them horrible, 
rambling stories, about gentlemen of the road 
who wore scarlet. coats and three- 
cornered hats, and carried huge mage yp om 
with which to blow out the brains of those 
travellers who were foolhardy enough to 
refuse to ‘stand and deliver ” their gold and 
valuables. 

Bert, Blackie and Bob enjoyed these sangui- 
nary stories, but Billie was frightened at 
them, and clung to Opal’s hand, expressing a 
wish to be allowed to accompany her and Paul, 





“‘ And ten years stronger,” she sighed. 


a wish which was of course acceded to; and 
the three, after strolling through the vinery, 
went out to meet Ruby—out into the brilliance 
and glory of the summer day, languid with 
warmth, sweet with the perfume of many 
flowers, the song of many birds. 

Great yellow-eyed marguerites were spring- 
ing ’mid the swaying grasses, blooming plums 
and luscious nectarines ripened in the warm 
sunshine. The poppiesand charlocks flaunted 
their blooms amongst the golden corn, the 
meadow-sweet was turning brown, and the 
barley beginning to ripen—all nature showed 
that russet-garbed autumn was coming, trip- 
ping along with no tarrying feet, bringing 
ruddy hues and ripened tints to grain, and 
fruit, and flower. 

“There is Ruby!” said her sister, as she 
caught a glimpse of a tall, slight figure in the 
distance. ‘‘ Run to meet her, Billie, and give 
her that pretty bunch of flowers.” 

‘‘ But—I gathered them for you,” expostu- 
lated the child with a little wistful look at his 
mignonette, honeysuckle, and other sweet- 
smelling spoils. 

‘‘ Let me choose one or two then, and give 
the rest to her,” and she detached three 
splendid marguerites, of a vivid yellow hue, 
and fastened them at her throat. 

‘You ought to give me one of those, at 
least,’’ said Paul, with a fond smile, as Billie 
ran off rather reluctantly. 

‘* One at least. Then I suppose you would 
like them all?” 

“I should, most decidedly, after having 
nestled where they are.’’ 

“What will Billie say if I give away his 
flowers?" she asked helplessly, unable to 
refuse any request her lover chose to prefer. 

“Say? Why, nothing. What could he 
say? ‘What is thine is mine, lassie.’ Isn’t 
it ?’’ he jested. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, there they are,’’ and she handed 
over the disputed blossoms. 

“As you have been good and obedient I 
will give you back one, and fasten it in my- 
self,” and after adjusting two in his coat he 
suited the action to the word, and pinned the 
third amid the laces at her throat, chiefly for 
the pleasure of touching that warm, white 
neck, which was so temptingly soft. 

“Thank you!” she replied, gratefully, 
quite unconscious of his base design and 
intent. 

“Well, Ruby. Off duty at last?” he de- 
manded, as she came up. 

‘* At last,” she responded, with a movement 
of her shapely shoulders which seemed to imply 
that for the time she had cast aside all house- 
hold cares. 

‘‘ Hope the governor’s turtle and venison 
won't come to grief in Jenny’s inexperienced 
hands? ” 

‘‘ Hope it won’t, I’m sure. I shall have a 
fearful time of it for the next week if it does. 
Not that I mind now—getting used to it,” and 
she laughed, showing her white even teeth, 
a queer, sarcastic laugh, odd to hear from the 
lips of so young a girl. : 

“‘ Nothing like getting use to anything un- 
pleasant when it can’t be avoided, by hook or 
by crook.” 

“Just so,” she agreed. 
opinion.” 

“ And you act on it?” 

‘* Yes,” she nodded. 

“Quite right. I admire your good sense, 
and your gown, too,” he went on, banter- 
ingly. “‘ By Jove! what a swell you are!” and 
he looked her up and down critically, an 
inspection which she bore with serene coolness, 
for she knew that the buff linen dress, fittin 
her slim, elegant figure like a glove, show 
off her rich dusky complexion and ebon 
braids to perfection. ey 
“ Not much of a swell. This is the second 
summer I have worn this,” touchiag the 
dress, ‘‘and originally it belonged to poor 
mother.” 

“You shouldn’t tell that. No one would 
know it, and I am really quite sorry that 


“That is my 





your ‘sweetness will be wasted on the dcsert 
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air.’ In other words, that I have not got a 
few members of the aristocracy staying at 
Temple Dene, with ‘much filthy lucre, and 
& mere modicum of brains,’ on whom you 
might try your fascinations and wiles.” 

“Don’t distress yourself,” she retorted, 
quietly, a gleam in her blue eyes, so like, 
and yet sq unlike, Opal’s; for though of the 
same hue, shape, and size, the expression was 
totally different, usually being hard, keen, and 
cold, instead of a melting softness. ‘‘ There 
is time enough for that. I ami in no par- 
ticular hurry for the next year or two.” 

“I rejoice to hear that, as I shall have 
time to look about, and try to catch a very 
big fish for you.” 

‘‘ Plenty, and I hope your angling will have 
happy results.’’ 

‘*T hope so, Tam*stre. Shall he have red 
hair, or white, a snub nose, or one looking 
heavenward, a—— ?” 

“What a tease you are, Paul!” interrupted 
his intended, too soft-hearted not to come 
to thé rescue of anyoue being bullied. 

“Tam noi teasing, my dear. I am'in 
sober earnest, and so is Ruby. Ask her if she 
isn’t.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort, but order 
tea in the green-room. After a long walk 
under that broiling sun the poor child must 
want a cup terribly.” 

‘Not so bad, duchess, being under’ the 
broiling sun as over thebroiling fire, is it ?’’ 
he laughed, addressing her by the nickname 
he had given ler on atcount of het longing 
after grandeur and riches, and in his endesa- 
vours to make her youthful and girlish, instead 
of staid and womanly. 

‘Not nearly,” she replied, sinking into an 
easy chair, and throwing aside’ the broad- 
brimmed hat she wore, “and a cup of Mrs. 
Marshall's tea in this snuggery is worth a 
long hot walk.” and she gazed rotund the 
jueer, little three-corfered room, whith led 
by a narrow passage to the library, and which 
was green all over. 

The ceiling was tinted that hue, the walls 
were. covered with starhped leather of the 
same colour, as wéll as the chintzes, and the 
carpet was.a bewildering mass of leaves and 
grasses. 

The furnittre was eboxy, and before the 
hearth of tiles, that glistened like- emeralds, 
was spread a black bearskin, with head and 
feet complete, which proved irresistible to 
Billie, who squatted down on the rug, and 
began a mitinte examination of the great 
head, with its fierce, staring eyes, arid formid- 
able teeth. 

‘** This is my idea of pleasure,’’ said’ Ruby, 
after Benson had brought in the tea equipage 
and a huge cake, covered with almonds and 
sugar, specially prepared. by Mrs, Marshall, 
for the young ladies. “It is qnite a pleasure 
to drink out of such a cup,” and she gazed 
ney at the dainty bit of Salopian she 
neld. 


‘Sorry I can’t give it you,’ observed her 
host, ruefully. ‘ Would if I could, but it is 
no longer mine.” 

‘The niummy’s?” she queried ‘briefly, 
making up for the loss of. lunch by munching 
steadily at a huge hunch of cake. 

** Even so.”’ 

‘“* They are hardly his yet,” objected Opal 
with a little, half-smothered sigh at the 
thought of what her lover must feel at part- 
ing with trifles he had been accustomed to 
since infancy. 

‘No nothing is signed at present,” chimed 
in practical Ruby. 

“That makes no difference,” declared 
Chickerly stoutly. ‘I told him I agreed to 
his terms, and that is as binding to me as 
any documents,”’ 

**Tt wouldn’t be to me.’’ 

“TI daresay not,” he retorted quickly, look- 
ing at his future sister-in-law with disap- 
proving eyes. ‘* Women don’t seem to have 
the same ideas about honour as men,” 

“ They haven’t,”’ she agreed in a way that 
was meant to indicate that she thought it was 





a good thing that the female jon of the 
community were less scrupulous than the 
male. 

“ They ought to have.” 

‘“ Possibly so, still the contrary holds, and 
women don’t go in for rubbish of that sort.” 

‘* My dear Ruby——” 

‘* Now, Paul, don’t read me a lecture, there’s 
a dear boy,” she interrupted. <‘ You can’t 
make a silk pursé out of a sow’s ear, and 
there is a great deal of the sow about mie, 80 
your eloquence and wisdom would be wasted. 
Tustead, let me wander about, at my own 
sweet will, and I’ll promise not to hortify 
you any more to-day, by my heretical opinions, 
I'll only admire the family portraits, the 
family plate, and the family mansion, and 
forget for a while that such an odious person 
as Washington CO. Spragg, Yankee dry goods’ 
man, exists.’’ 

“Very well, do as you like,” he replied, 
laughing in spite of himself at her comical 
gtimaces and gestures, ‘‘ Where do you wish 
to -warider ?’’ 

‘“ Everywhere through your ancestral halls,’ 
she answered enthusiastically; “front the 
garrets to the cellars.” 

“ That will takesome time. At what point 
will you begin?” 

“ Picture-gallery, please.” 

‘* May I go too?” asked Opal, 

“Of course, my dearest,” he’ responded 
warmly, and together the three trooped up 
the oaken staircase, closely followed by little 
Billie, who hung on to his sister’s skirts, and 
Turk, who: followed equally close at his 
master’s heels, on their tour of inspection. 

The house was an object of great and never- 
failing interest to the girls, who although 
having lived near it all their lives, had been 
in it but seldom, owing of late te Paul’s 
frequent absences, and in Fishlake Chicherly’s 
time to the disreputable people he eriterti#ined 
there, which made it an improper place for 
young girls to visit. 

Still they had visited it occasionally, when 
its dissolute master had been absent, and 
were warmly weltomed by the serviints, who 
were glad enotigh to see innocent, Happy young 


faces in their midst instead of those older 


ones, marked and marred by shame, vice and 
dissipations of all sorts arid kinds. 

So the Duchess loitered by the’ pictures; 
Pseitcba beauties in ruff and farthirtigale 
flow saeque and high-heeled shoves, and 
beaus with trunk. hose and pointed’ beards, 
and powdered heads, and Wide. eleitted coats, 
and while stie loitered the lovers sat in tHe 
cushioned recess of one of the great mullioned 
windows, hand-in-hand, whispering’ that soft 
nonsense which is so sweet to ears that grow 
on heads over which cighteen summers hive 
not passed, and the child and the dog 
plsyet together, and the sun, streaming. in 
through the stained glass, threw fantastic and 
queer-hued shadows on the polished floor, and 
outside reigned'an enchanting silence, broken 
orily now and thei by a burst of song from 
the swelling throat of a feathered chorister’; 
and Panl, as he sat there, hand-in-hand with 
her le loved; wished that time would 
stand still for # while, letting him’ énjoy the 
happy present and not htrry him on into that 
future which was so uncertain, whith loonted 
so. gloomily, and’ which, above all, must sepa- 
rate him from Opal. 

Time, however, had evidently no‘sympathy 
for young lovers, as he sped on’ swiftly as 
ever, bearing away theroseate moments; and 
Ruby too, tiring after awhile at staring atthe 
stiff, bepatched damts, and ‘stern-looking 
cavaliers, asked if he’ would;take them up to 
fhe turret-chamber. 

At first he refused, having been inspired 
with a horror of the place ever since the 
mysterious death of his father; but as astute 
Raby had heard enough of that event to 
make her wish to,see the place where if had 
occurred, she worried him slightly, and at 
last he gave way to escape from her impor- 
tunity, and reluctantly led them up to the 
gloomy room, ~ ; 





Turk shuffled and scrambled considerably, 
getting up the winding staircase that led from 
the chief bed-room, and on crossing the thres- 
hold he snuffed at.the floor, and then threw 
back his head, giving vent toa prolonged how! 
while Billie pressed closer to Opal and whis- 
— that “‘it looked as if a real ghost lived 

jere:” 

Ruby was in nowise affected. With cool 
deliberation she went round examining the 
chairs, theclock with its jolly face, the many- 
drawered cabinet, anid :the card-table, with its 
ghastly and suggestive blotches. 

She-seemed to take a‘ horrible interest in 
every detail of the apattment, and would 
have lingered there long‘only that Miss Vane, 
seeing Paul was uneasy, declared that she was 

ng to pay her usual visit’ to the house- 

*s room; and so, fearing to lose the 
packets of cakes and jars of preserves Mrs. 
Marshall invariably gave, she tore. herself 
away, and wentdown with the others. 

The old woman was as pleased as ever to 
see the two girls, and loaded them with 
eakes and goodies of her own making, and 
finally, being alone with them, confided to 
them her overwhelming grief at the loss of 
the last Chicherly for # maste¥j.and her 
disgust and wrath against the interloper. 

“Ts he a nice gentleman, do you think ?” 
inquired Ruby. 

“Gentleman! He ain’t a gentleman, 
missie,’’ she responded, with infinite scorn. 

‘* Why not? ”’ 

‘* He don’t look like one firstly, an’ he don't 
speak like one, secondly,” 

‘‘ What does he look like?’’ 

‘‘Common. He ain’i-no! more a bit like 
Master Paul nor my Fred.is. His clothes 
ain’t made proper neither. They hangs down 
in, a straight line. from his, neck to his-heels, 
for all. the world like a sheet.on a pole, and 
then he’s ugly. My word, missie, he'd 
frighten you if you met him sudden like ona 
dusky. evenin’.”’ 

‘He can’t help his. looks,’ expostulated 

, gently, = 

‘““No, more he can’t, missie,’” she agreed, 
‘and may be he'll make a good master’; he’s 
liberal enough. But he aint one o’ the old 
stock, an’ I'd rather be a scullion to-one 0” 
them than I'd be lady-help'to a mew. man,” 
and bristling and-bridling like an. infariated 
female turkey, the woman shook her 
head till the ribbons and flowers in her mighty 
cap seemed.all.of a jamble. 

“I daresay you would, still it. can’t be 
helped, and-it's hardest.on Mr. Chicherly,” 
and holding out her hand, a. condescension 
which delighted Mrs. Marshall, she went to 
look-for Paul and the boys, and finding them 
after some trouble, they all set-off for the Rest 
through the soft starry dusk of the. summer 
nights and ‘reached it-at last,a little-weary, 
yot more than pleased with their day’s amuse- 
ment. tei sy 

“I shall: come over early to-morrow,” 
whispered her lover, as he took: his last kiss 
by the great laurel bushes, near the garden- 
door, and pressed her slight form for an 
instant to his breast ere he turned away. 





CHAPTER: Vi 


Tue sunrays had hardly kissed the dew 
from the sward when Paul a ed next day. 
‘What news ?” he‘asked, as he seated him- 
self on his favourite_perch, the rickety music 
stool, and looked at aby, osé usually calm 
and placid faee woré a look of suppressed ex- 


citement, 

“Why do you ask?” she afswered, 
eyasively. 

“For Fi basins my dear, chiefly, and 
because you look as though you had something 
wonderful to tell me. the. wealthy suitor 


appeared, or the fairy godmother you are 
aleaye expecting?” . 
«The latter,” said Opal, quietly. 
“And what is she like ?” he went on, banter: 
ingly. “Does she wear a réd cloak, peaked 
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hat, and sail through’ the air astride: broom- 
tick?” 
a Don't bea goose,” rejoined the youngest 
Miss Vane; testily. 


“Don’t be abusive,” he retorted. “I only 
want my yearning for information gratified 
and satisfied.” 

“T will gratify it then,” laughed his in- 
tended. ‘The fairy godmother is our great 
aunt, Lady Dorothy Derwent.” : 

“ Oh!’ interjected’ Paul, and the “oh” 
spoke volumes. 

“ She is sister of the late Max Lonsdale,” 

‘7 know she must.be rather aged.” 

“She is well stricken in years, and’ looks 
more like young Max’s gréat-grandmother than 
his aunt,’ 

“ Have you seen Her lately?” 

‘“‘ Not for five years; She used to come and 
cee us occasionally while mother was alive, but 
since her death she has not visited us-once,”’ 

“That does not'speak well forher.’’ 

“She has been abroad most of the time,” 
putin Ruby. 

“Oh!” again observed the young man, in- 
tellectuallys “And what: is: she going. to do 
now?” hé went om. 

“Callon use. She is staying at Blacklands 
with the Bevéirsj and: she wrote dad to-day. 
that she) would: Ge: over: here: one day this 
week.’” 

“Then your:fortune is made, Ruby. Let 
me congratalate:you; for L have no doubt with 
her ladyship’s-wid: in a yearor! two you will 
be a duchess; or-at least: a:countess,’”’ 

‘“ What nonsense, Paull; Lamisurprised at 
you.” 


‘‘ Where'does the: nonsense:come in? You 


will probably:be asked on a-visit to her, town 
house, introdticed toto exid. of grand people; 
and if yowdon't sueceed in winning: fellow 
with strawbérry leaves, at all events you will 
have a gded: chance of fascinating. her 
nephew.” ; 

“Hewotldn’t do forme.” 

“ Why not? a 

“Well, in thecfirst place lie’s an immensely 
big many anid P don't like bigmen. Then he 
has’ greati china-blue eyes, and his hair is 
almost red——”’ 

“Ruby! '’! interrupted her sister; ‘how can 
you say suck a’ thing? Yow can’t really re. 
member whathe'is like, for yon only saw, him 
once, seven or eight years ago, and you were 
too young then to, notice his personal appear- 
ance.” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t,” rejoined Ruby, coolly. 
“I remember him perfectly, a great, long- 
legged fellow, with foxy, or if you prefer it, 
sandy hait, # ferovious monstache of the same 
extremely doubtfal hue, the aforementioned 
china-blué eyés, a'straight nose, nearly as long 
as his legs, whité teeth, hands to match; a 
drawl, anda geriera? air of’ conceit and self: 
satisfaction. 
trait of out cousfir Max?” 


‘Ast ekaipgerated one. Still} wonderftil; 
conside: e mere infant you were when 
you saw my.”” 


“Then you Have’ seen him’ since?” asked 
ChicHerly. 

“Yes. At the ffme’ of motter’s death 
he came down +6) see_papa on business 
matters,” 

“Yes,” clitited itr the younger'sister. “TI 
hadn't. the extreme felicity. of seeing Him 
then, but I renrémber. hearing’ of his’ visit, 
and also the remarks Aunt Dotothy made at 
the time whén dad grimbled at having to give 
up the three Hun a-year. She said that 
out of the two thousand per annum his father 
left hit he Had got rid’ of all by his-extrava- 
gances save t or four hundred; and that 
the money Which reverted to him on mother's 
death was ® perfect godsend, as he was deeply 
in debt. He did offer fifty poundsa-year tous, 
but dad'stood on his pride and reftised it, or 
rather preténded,to. The fact of the matter 
was, he warited all/and so wonldn’t take a 
little, thereby losing all. I should have 
managed things better,” she concluded, with 
& sagacious nod of' the head, 


isn’t that a faithfal por: |) 


“You would; you would; agreed Paul, 
laughing; ‘‘I don’t doubt that, and I can 
quite understand that he wouldn't suit you as 
& carosposo.” ” 

‘“‘No, indeed,” sbe continued, gravely. 
“ Aunt said that a rich marriage was the best 
thing for him, only that he had been sucha 
general lover that noone worth having would 
accept him, and that he wes looked upon as 
‘scratched’ in the matrimonial race.” 

‘*Poor beast!” muttered the young man, 
reflectively. ‘Hard lines on him if he cares 
for any one,’’ and he looked at the fair girl 
beside him. 

‘ But he doesn’t; and couldn’t,’”’ announced 
Ruby, decidedly. 

*« How do you know?” 

**T judge by appearances. His -yes are 
cold, and. he has a fishy look about him 
generally that shows he would be utterly in- 
capable of feeling any great passion.” 

“IT don’t know that. Quiet, or, as you term 
them; ‘fishy,’ people when roused often love 
more deeply and faithfully than passionate 
ones. It takes:much toawaken their feelings, 
‘but they are often more intense and enduring 
when once roused,’ 

‘* Perhaps so. Yet I-don't think the woman 
lives who could rouse Max from the con- 
templation of his own manifold and, in his 
eyes, matchless attractions.” 

‘*He must be a nice sort of man if Ruby's 
account of him be true.”’ 

“‘ He must, indeed,’’ rejoined Opal. ‘ But 
I think she is not quite just, and I believe 
that under that affected manner lies a warm 
‘heart and a generous disposition.” 

‘*Hope so; I'm sure, And now you had 
better go out, and not waste such a fine morn- 

jing in this den; I, like Ixion; am chained to 
iw whieel, and have no choice. With you it is 
different. So adieu,” and kissing her fingers 
airily she glided out'of the room and joined 
shock-headed Jenny in the kitchen. 

A few days: later, as she was engaged, as 
usual, in culinary operations, the sound of 
wheels on the ill-kept: drive made her look up, 
and'she saw a carriage, drawn by a pair of 
prancing greys, coming swiftly up to the 
house. 


‘*Fly, Opal!” she cried to her sister, who 
was patiently picking thie stalks off black cur- 
rants for a pudding for Mr. Vane's delicate 
appetite; ‘“‘hereisaunt. Tell papa, while I 
pull Jenny into shape,” and suiting the action 
to the word, she literally pulled the rough locks 
into some sort’ of order, clapped a smart 
white cap on the top, pinned on a bib apron, 
and dragged the sleeves down over the red, 
beeflike arms. ‘‘ Now go and open the door, 
and. show Lady Derwent’ into the drawing- 
room, and, above all, confine your conversation 
to yes and no.” 

*©Yes'm,’’ réplied the bewildered and trans- 
formed Jenny, disappearing with alacrity, 
‘while her young mistress, throwing off the 
coarse blouse she wore to save her neat linen 
‘gown from. unsightly stains, washed her 
hands, and with one glance at the bleared, 
cracked mirror that hung over the mantel- 
shelf, and one touch of the ebon braid, she 
went to join her visitor. 

Lady Dorothy gave a shrewd look round as 

she entered the drawing-room. 

“‘Humph! not much money here,” she 
muttered, as her. keen oa wandered over 
the rickety cHaits, shabby carpet, and poor 
attempt at ornamentation. ‘‘ Clean, and some 
taste,” she continued, noticing the snowy lace 
curtains, and bowls of roses, mignonette, ver- 
bena, and other sweet-smelling flowers with 
which Opal, who had much taste in that 
way, had decorated the bare room. ‘ Hope 
they will be ditto, with a little good looks 
thrown in. Ah ! my dear,’ as the door opened, 
and Ruby entered. ‘Come to see you at last, 
Let me now. You are the youngest, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, aunt, I'am Ruby,” she replied, offer- 
ing her cheek for the salute that was proffered, 





‘and in no way abashed by the magnificence 





and style of the richly-dressed, keen-oyed, 
little woman before her. 

“Ruby, ah yes, and Opal; fanny names, 
but poor Anne had funny ideas about some 
things, and one of them was giving hee 
children romantic names.”’ 

‘‘My brothers have not romantic names.’’ 

‘““No—really. What are they? I quite 
forget.” 

‘* Herbert, Blackett, Robert, and William.’ 

“Oh, ah, yes; twins, were they not?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘¢ And how have you all grown up—good- 
looking, eh ?”’ ; 

This question was put with a motive. Lady 
Derwent was a rich, childless widow, with a 
mania for chaperoning beautiful young girls. 
While staying at Blacklands she heard some 
one speak—probably a man—of Opal Vane’s 
great loveliness, and forthwith she determined 
to visit the Rest, judge for herself if her grand- 
niece deserved the eulogy bestowed on her, and 
if she did take her under her protecting wing. 

Her letter to Mr. Vane received a very 
cordial reply, for he had been thinking of 
opening his heart to her about his beantiful 
child’s engagement to a penniless sailor, and 
asking her help to break it off. 

‘‘Opal is. very lovely, every one says 50. 
Billie is like her, and the three others 
resemble me. Do you think I am good- 
looking ?” 

This was asked with such an amount of 
inquiring coolness, devoid, however, cf the 
slightest touch of vanity, that the old lady 
answered at once,— . is 

“You are more than good-looking—<ect- 
dedly handsome.” a 

“Tam gladof that. Your opinion is worth 
having on that subject, I am sure.” 

“Glad you think so,” responded her aunt. 
with a sharp glance at the glowing face anu 
azure orbs. ‘“ How old are you?” 

“ Sixteen next October.” . . 

“Humph! You ‘look more like six.and- 
twenty.” 

“ Yes, and that isa drawback.” a 

“You mean to your matrimonial chances? 

“Yes. Still I may remain the same for 
twenty years.” 

“‘ Probably you will.” 

“That is consoling.” . 

“ Very—to think that you will look as hand- 
some and blooming at thirty-six as yon do 
now.” 

“You won’t think much of me after you 
have seen Opal,” she said, quietly ; for, what. 
ever her faults, she was not jealous of the 
superior charms of her sister. . 

“ hat remains to be seen, and—here she is. 
Well, my love, do you remember your old 
aunt?” : 

“Oh, yes, perfectly!” replied the young 
girl, laying her fresh lips to the rouged anc 
withered cheek. ’ i 

“You have grown very like your mother. 

“I am so glad of that,” she answered, 
simply, not seeing the compliment implied. 
‘There is no one I would sooner resemble than 
my dear mother.” 

“Tam not surprised at that; she was as 
good as beautiful, And now tell mé all about 
yourselves ; what you do, and how you live, 
and everything?” 

Thus adjured, Ruby, who had no false 
pride, gave her a real and true account of their 
household affairs, alluding only lightly to 
their father’s selfishness, but hiding nothing 
of their miserable poverty, as she guessed that- 
substantial assistance mightbe given them by 
the rich and eccentric woman. 

“Humph! Don’t get enough to eat, I 


%” 


suppose ?”’ 
‘Not always.” se Et 
“Growing boys have such large appetites,”’ 


Opal hastened to explain. 

“And growing girls too. However, the 
spare diet is evidently good for the com. 
plexion ; and many town beauties would give 
their little fingers to possess such natural 
lilies and roses; and she tapped Miss Vano’s 
blooming cheek with her exquisitely gloved 
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fingers, and looked at her beautiful face with 
great interest, 

‘** Ever go out—to dances I mean?” 

**No, aunt, not now. We went to several 
juvenile parties when we lived at the other 
house; since we have been here we have not 
been able to go anywhere.” 

‘* Got no dresses, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* No evening ones.”’ 

**Can you dance?”’ 

‘A little!” they both responded. 

‘* Because I want——Ah! Copeland,” as 
the door opened, and Mr. Vane came slowly 
in. ‘Long since we met. How do ye do?” 

‘** Not well Dorothy—not weil ?’’ he replied, 
or rather groaned, for, like Ruby, he always 
had an eye to the main chance, and thought 
that a few groans might bring a brace of 
grouse, or a tender chicken asa gift from Lady 
Derwent. ‘‘My health has failed me sadly of 
late, owing, no doubt, to the privations I 
have to endure. I am rapidly becoming a 
confirmed invalid.” 

““Humph! Don’t look much like it,” she 
observed, with thinly-veiled sarcasm, eyeing 
the tall, elegant figure, and the aristocratic 
face, with its frame of ebon hair, which, save 
for a certain pallor the result of close con- 
finement to the house, showed no signs of ill- 
ness or decay. ‘Sit up too late reading, and 
don’t take exercise enough. A ten-mile walk 
would do you good.” 

‘‘A walk!’’ he ejaculated, lifting his hands 
in horror. ‘‘Ten miles! I could not walk 
one. If I had a carriage I would drive every 
day; as it is I prefer remaining at home.” 

‘I daresay you would. But you see very 
few people can afford to keep a carriage. 
Certainly you can't.” 

‘True—most true?” he agreed, with a 
dismal sigh. ‘My poverty is extreme, my 
comforts nil.” 

This was a 1ié, and the hot colour leapt to 
Ruby’s face as she heard hjm, and thought of 
the hours she sp2nt concocting dainty dishes, 
striving to muke him comfortable. 

“You forget your children,” said Lady 
Dorothy. ‘“Lhey must be a great comfort 
wad consolatiou to you. They ought to be,’ 
she went on, admiringly, ‘‘and you ought to 
be proud of your daughters, for it would: be 
difiicult to match their looks.” 

‘Yes, I am proud of them,” he said, 
slowly, his cold, yet intensely dark and hand- 
some eyes resting on Opal's amber head with 
a lingering intent look. 

“You ought to be!’ repeated his visitor. 

“You—think they are handsome?’’ he 
queried, 

‘I do!’ with an emphatic nod. 

“ Yet that will be of little use to them shut 
up in this dreary old house.” 

‘They won’t always be shut up here.” 

**T hope not.”’ 

‘* That rests with yourself,”’ 

‘* How?” 

“Well, the Bevoirs have some Americans 
with them—friends of this new man who has 
bought Temple Dene; and they are going to 
give @ ball in honour of his arrival in our 
midst as a neighbour. I have power to invite 
them both. Will you let them come?” 

“ But—bat ——”’ 

“ But me no buts,” she interrupted, 
hastily. ‘Say yes or no!” 

* Yes, then; they have never been in a ball- 
room, though.” 

‘‘ Quite time they went toa dince in that 
ease. The novelty and the amusement will 
be all the greater.” 

‘True; still there is another drawback.” 

*‘ What is that?” 

*: They have no dresses.” 

“T will see to that. Sach young girls 
will only require muslins, and one-half of 
the guests will look solely at their faces, of 
that you may be sure. As to the other half, 
their ‘envy, hatred, and malice’ will simply 
b3 an ungracious compliment. Any other 
objections to make ?”’ 

“None. I am deeply grateful to you for 





taking an interest in my girls, and giving 
them this opportunity of seeing the world,” 
he responded, warmly, delighted at her play- 
ing into his hands, and giving Opal a chance 
of seeing that there were other men in the 
universe besides the one who filled her waking 
thoughts, and peopled her dreams when she 
slept. 

‘‘ That is settled, then ?”’ 

‘Yes, since you are so kind.” 

‘* Nonsense, no kindness. I shall be chaperon 
to the prettiest girls in the room,’”’ chuckled 
the old woman. 

And as she sat there chuckling, with her 
short velvet cloak, high-crowned bonnet, her 
hands clasped on the top of her stick,and her 
nose and chin nearly meeting, the thought 
would steal into Opal's gentle mind that she 
resembled a witch somewhat; not, perhaps, 
one quite of the typical order such as Paul 
had jested about, but something superior, at- 
tired in fine clothes. = 

The withered face bore an almost unearthly 
look, and the keen, blue eyes were uncanny 
and piercing to an uncomfortable degree. 
Still it was not an unpleasant countenance, 
and when she smiled it altered her whole ex- 
pression wonderfully, and banished the un- 
canny expression of the eyes. 

“What would you like to wear?” she 
inquired of her nieces. 

“T will leave it to you, aunt,” modestly 
replicd Miss Vane. 

‘*Good; and you, Ruby ?”’ 

‘‘ Yellow muslin, please, with a few crimson 
flowers.” 

“Good again. You evidently know what 
suits you,”’ and she directed a piercing glance 
at her younger niece, which that young person 
bore with the utmost equanimity. ‘I sup- 
pose you will deck your comely person with 
jewellery?” 

“Tf I could I would, but I don't possess 
any,” she replied, frankly. 

**Humphl Where has your mother’s gone 

9 ” 

‘* Sold,” she rejoined, laconically. 

‘Necessity, Derothy, necessity,’”’ explained 
Copeland Vane, while a red flush mounted to 
the roots of his dark hair, for he had disposed 
of the jewels to buy old books. 

“Necessity, eh? Well, I can lend Ruby 
my garnets; they will just do for her.” 

“Thanks, aunt,” she said, quietly, not 
showing any elation at the prospect of being 
adorned with a handsome suite of ornaments, 
as most girls of her age would. 

‘You won’t require any,” went on Lady 
Dorothy, turning to Opal. ‘This is orna- 
ment enough for you,’’ and she touched the 
coils of amber hair. ‘A few forget-me-nots 
there and in the bosom of your gown will be 
sufficient.” 

‘* That will be very pretty, aunt. You know 
best.” 

‘“‘How like your mother, how like your 
mother in every respect,” muttered her aunt, 
gazing at her. 

** Yes, the likeness to dear Anne is striking,” 
chimed in Vane. 

‘“‘ Striking, indeed; only the daughter sur- 
passes the mother, as the sun does the 
stars.” 

* Yes, yes, just so,”’ he assented, throwing 
up his head as though to intimate that that 
was due to the fact of his being her father. 
‘* We must not talk like this though ; it will 
make her vain.” 

“I think not. She is hardly the sort of 
girl ” prize personal beauty highly. Are you, 

pa ” 


“It is very nice to be pretty, aunt, but 
there are —_— other things I should prize 
more than good-looks. Talent, for instance. 
A clever woman can amuse herself so much 
better than a stupid one.”’ 

‘Of course; you are quite right. And 
what is your opinion on the subject, Ruby ?” 

“I think that personal beauty is the most 
valuable thing a woman can possess, and one 
which will gain her everything she can desire, 





if she has but the tact. to make proper use of 
her power.” 


“Hear! hear!’’ laughed her ladyship, 
rattling on the bare boards with her stick, 
‘*Bravo! You won’t as at a loss to do that, 
eh?” 

“‘T hope not, aunt.” 

‘**So do I, for your sake; and now I really 
must be going. I shall be late for lunch, and 
Bevoir hates anyone to be an instant late. I 
shall come over and see you again soon. 
Won’t ask you to Blacklands before the ball. 
Want you to appear like new stars in the 
firmament, and dazzle all beholders by your 
brilliancy. Ta-ta. Good-bye.” 

And bestowing a kiss on either of the girls, 
she took Vane’s offered arm, and hobbled out 
to the Bevoir carriage, where the powdered. 
headed footmen helped her in, and the be- 
wigged coachman drove off, followed by the 
Misses Vanes admiring eyes, and their 
father’s envious ones. 

“Don’t know what the boys are like,” 
soliloquized Lady Dorothy, as she leant back 
on the soft cushions ; “‘ but at all events I can 
see that Copeland’s just as selfish and narrow. 
minded as ever, and that his cloak has fallen 
on his second daughter. Bold, handsome, 
impudent minx, clever and unscrupulous— 
just the sort of protegee for me. Evidently 
ready to snap at the first rich man who offers 
himself, and thus emancipate herself from 

verty and slavery, for pandering to Cope- 
eis tastes on nothing a-year must be an 
awful sort of slavery. The other one’s an 
angel, both in face and temperament. It's a 
pity she’s en to. yo Chicherly now 
that he’s penniless, for I'll bet my finest 
Honiton ay Cope will part —. 
Fancy him letting her marry anyone who 
wean’ rolling in wealth! Not likely. She’ss 
fortune to any man, and he’ll one out 
of her, and break her heart into the bargain. 
Poor lamb! If I'd had a daughter like 
that, my heart wouldn’t now be the dried. up 
old pippin it is ; and I don’t think it is so dried- 
up but that I can feel for a sweet, aimable 
girl when she is placed in a nasty position, 
and Opal will be. Of that I haven't » doubt. 
Well, if I could _ a — to hate = 

rson on the whole earth, person wou 
is this selfish, frivolous, cruel, egotist, Cope- 
land Vane. 
(To de continued.) 





———<—————_——_ 





Learn To Grow Oxrv.—After the half cen- 
tury of years is completed, men are liable to 
declaim about the vanity of things and to 
have a settled eeatia a $s ~ 
amusements which occupied earlier years. _ 
isa dangerous time. In order to find relief 
such men often break up the business voca- 
tions of a lifetime and seek in new —_. 
ments the W gad and ardour which ve 
vanished with youth. It is a prolific source 
of financial failure ; often of domestic —_ 
tions; sometimes leading to suicide or - 
ness. Youth and its aa are not to be 
recalled by a change of locality or of business. 
What these people fret about is simply the 
departure of youth. They. have not the 
philosophy to adjust the: ves to approach- 
ing age and serenely await the end, and the 
plunge into chimerical business ventures an 
break up homes and seek new lands in the 
vain hope of reviving a fire which can never 
burn brightly again. There is not one man 
in a dozen with a fixed and ample income 
who can with patience submit himself to the 
conservative dictates of oo with books 
and friends lead a life innocent leisure. 
The struggle is always to make sixty beat 
with the impulsive numbers of thirty, and 
that can never be. The wise man will bow to 
the yoke, and 00 cling ON ns Oo es 
It is a yoke which we all must wear save 
which the Greeks declared were blessed of the 
gods because they died young. 
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LIVING AND LOVING TOGETHER. 





Blest be, my darling, 
The hour that I met thee! 
Never in life 
Can my fond heart forget thee! 
We have been happy 
In love without measure ; 
We have been true 
To each other, my treasure. 
True to each other, 
Whatever life’s weather— 
Living, my darling, 
And loving together. 


Wake, oh, my dear one, 
From out thy soft dreaming ; 
In at thy chamber 
The sunlight is streaming ; 
Fain would I watch for 
Thy rosy face peeping 
Out at the casement, 
Where blossoms are creeping. 
True to each other, 
Whatever life’s weather— 
Living, my darling, 
And loving together. 


Wake, oh, my sweetheart, - 
While angels watch o’er us, 
Joy-bells are ringing 
With love in the chorus. 
“ Haste to the wedding,” 
They say in their gladness, 
‘‘ When you are one, you 
May banish all sadness.” 
True to each other, 
Whatever life’s weather— 
Living, my darling, 
And loving together. 
M. K. 








GLADYS LEIGH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


James Lornratne had seen many peculiar 
people in the course of his professional 
career. He —— he had met with a fair 
share of the world’s eccentricities, but he had 
never known conduct which perplexed him so 
much as Lord Carew’s. 

It was strange enough, so the lawyer 
thought, to insist on rushing down to Arle 
and making acquaintance with his debtor 
under a disguised name, but to keep up the 
impersonation actually to attend Sir Hubert’s 
funeral, still under a nom de guerre, seemed to 
Mr. Lorraine almost madness. 

“You have my promise, Lord Carew,” said 
the lawyer, a little pompously, when Royal 
re to the office to make last arrange- 
ments, ‘I will not disclose to my partner the 
fact of your visit to Arle, but I must beg you 
to think over things seriously before you com 
pay” yourself to attending the baronet’s funeral 


in disguise 
Royal drew himself up to his full height, 
and looked arkance at the speaker. 


“I suppose you are aware your presence at 
the Priory is Lotally unnecessary ?’’ he said, 


coldly. ‘Sir Hubert left no will; the state- 
ment of his affairs could be made by any 
one, however ignorant of legal matters.” 

“TI am perfectly aware of that,” returned 
pe Lorraine; ‘it is the deception I object 
“That is my concern.”, 

James Lorraine had to give in. He was a 
very cautious man, and would not run the risk 
of offending such a client as Lord Carew. 

When the day came that all that was 
mortal of Sir Hubert was to be borne to 


the grave Royal followed in the slender pro- 
eession, and was greeted by Dr. Jewell as Mr. 
Lorraine, é 

He came back to the Priory after the sad 
ceremonial and asked to see Miss Leigh. He 
hardly knew what he meant to say to her. 





Long before he had ever seen her his course had 
seemed easy. If she resembled her mother 
he meant to fulfil his uncle’s wishes by 
making her his ward. She wasso many years 
younger than himself, so many years younger 
than Lady Barbara, that he fancied their 
house could be her home, that she might live 
there as a younger sister. 

From the moment he looked at Gladys 
Leigh this plan was put aside. He could not 
have told why he would have been puzzled to 
put his meaning into words, still more his 
reason, Only a nameless something told him 
there;would be no friendship, no sympathy, 
between Sir Hubert’s child and the woman 
who was to be his wife. 

‘* Gladys is very far from well,’’ Mrs. Jewell 
said to him, simply. ‘Do not excite her, Mr, 
Lorraine.” 

“T will be careful, only,” and there was a 
world of earnestness in the strong man’s 
voice, ‘‘ dear Mrs. Jewell, do persuade her to 
see me. I cannot return to London until I 
have spoken to her.” 

They showed him to the neglected drawing- 
room—the vast, desolate-looking room where 
he had heard her singing not so many nights 
before—and presently she came in, looking so 
fair and delicate in her deep mourning dress, 
so innocent and childlike in her sorrow, that 
a great longing came to Roya! to take her in 
his arms, and beg her to let Lim take care of 
her for ever. 

But he withstood the temptation. He re- 
membered the Lady Barbara, who deemed 
him as her property, much as she claimed the 
magnificent trousseau her mother was selecting. 
He was bound bya solemn word. Not for him 
were those sweet, red lips—not for him to fill 
those grey-blue eyes with love light. He could 
be as nothing to Gladys Leigh, as less than 
nothing. 

Only the idea of her being in poverty or 
sorrow troubled him—only it cut him to the 
heart to think that while he enjoyed vast 
wealth she might lack bare comforts. He 
thought it would still that strange, new pain 
at his heart just a little to know that as far as 
money went she was provided for. 

“You wished to see me?” 

Royal started. He had been so absorbed by 
his own thoughts that he had left Gladys, 
after all, to begin the conversation. 

“Yes,” he said, constrainedly. ‘I wished 
to speak to you, Miss Leigh, before I returned 
to London.” 

Gladys guessed what:he had to say, and 
tried to help him out. 

‘‘T think I understand,”’ said the girl, wist- 
fully. ‘‘You have seen Mr. Brook, and you want 
to tell me that the Priory is now his property, 
and I must leave my home, At least, my 
father is spared this blow,” and her lip 
trembled. ‘‘He died Sir Hubert Leigh of 
Arle ; he had not to turn his back on the dear 
old Priory.” 

“Miss Leigh,” replied Carew, conquering 
his emotion by an effort, ‘‘ Mr. Brook is heir 
—is, indeed, master of the Priory, but he has 
no wish to occupy the place, and he would be 
pained indeed to drive you from your home,” 

“It is his,” she saidaglmost sullerly, “I 
have no right to love it now.” 

‘* You have the best right in all the world. 
Miss Leigh, I have seen him—Julian Brook’s 
heir I mean—and he wishes me to make a 
certain proposition to you.” 

“I will not listen to it.” 

‘Pardon me,’”’ corrected Royal, quietly, 
“you will listen to it. You are too generous 
to insist. upon my return to town with my 
errand unaccomplished.”’ 

“IT see,” she rejoined quickly ; ‘ you think 
Mr. Brook might blame you. I daresay he is 
a disagreeable sort of man, Well, I will 
listen.’’ . 

‘‘He takes upon himself all Sir Hubert’s 
debts. As the possessor of the Priory this is 
only right. He begs you toremove any of the 
furniture or ornaments you prefer, and he 
wishes you to accept a small annual income of 





three hundred a-year to keep you in the 
position to which you were in——” 

“Stop,” cried Gladys, interrupting him. 
“You have said too much. Every word is an 
insult to me.” 

“ An insult!” 

“TI may be poor, but why should this up- 
start millionaire wish to make me a pensioner 
on his charity? Why should he offer me dole 
such as he would mete out to a beggar? I 
would rather work my fingers to the bone—I 
weuld rather beg my bread from door to door 
—than accept aught from the man I regard as 
my father’s enemy.” 

Lord Carew thought he had never seen such 
a lovely vision as Gladys,.anger lending a 
rose-pink bloom to her cheeks and a new fire 
to her dark eyes. 

But what was he to do? How could he 
prevent the girl from taking her fate into her 
own hands, and exposing herself to all the 
horrors of poverty ? 

‘*T wish you would try and look at me as a | 
friend,” began Royal, hopelessly. ‘I may 
not know much of such things, but my mother 
is a lady, and I know how she would look ai 
this.” 

“What would she say ?” 

“That you were acting unwisely in refusing 
this offer. You are so young, you see, Miss 
Leigh ; you don’t know how hard and cruel 
the world is to a friendless woman.” 

Gladys turned to him with a softened face. 

“IT think you mean to be kind, Mr. Lor- 
raine,”’ she said, gently, “only you can’t 
understand how I feel.” * 

““ Why can’t I understand ?”’ 

“You are of the people,’ said Gladys; 
simply. ‘I have heard that you are a self- 
made man’ (Carew wished he had not per- 
sonated Mr. Lorraine), ‘‘and you can’t tell 
how one feels when one belongs to a grand «ld 
race like ours. The Leighs have been famous 
in history for centuries. They have enter- 
tained kings, and been the friends of princes ; 
and I—I am the last of my line! How can I 
accept charity from such a man as young Mr. 
Brook?” 

“You speak of him as if he were the dirt 
under your feet.” 

‘He is a money-lender’s son and heir.” 

Royal did not correct the relationship. 

“Julian Brook was not a money-lender, 
Miss Leigh. I knew him intimately, and I: 
assure you he was a gentleman.” 

‘Tt may be,”’ she said, half wearily, ‘‘ but I’ 
can’t accept aught from him or his.” 

“ What shall you do?” 

She did not resent the question, as he had 
half feared she would. She took his interest 
as a simple matter of course. 

“Mrs. Jewell has written to my aunt—lI 
shall call her aunt, but I think she is really a 
sort of cousin—and she has sent a letter in- 
viting me to go and live with her.”’ 

For an instant Royal felt relieved—only for 
an instant. 

He knew something of women, and unless. 
this cousin were different to most, he feared 
the bread of dependence would not be very 
sweet to Gladys. She who had been mistress. ~ 
of the Priory for years, how would she brook 
the control of an elderly matron? And then, 
if this cousin had daughters, would not they 
be cast completely in the shade by Gladys and 
her bewildering beauty ? 

“Have you ever seen her? What is her 
name?"’ 

“‘T have never seen her. She is Mrs. Pear- 
son now. She married Mr. Pearson after my 
cousin Gerald's death. If he had lived longer 
than my grandfather she would have been a 
countess.” 

“ And where does she live ?”’ . 

“Somewhere in Kent. I don’t much mind 
where it ic. If I must leave Arle, I may as 
well be fifty miles away as ten.” 

“And you are going to make your home 
with Mrs. Pearson? You are not afraid of 
making this arrangement with someone you 
have never seen?” : 

‘I must do something,’} said Gladys, with a 
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cort of choked sob. ‘I can’t die just because 
I wish to. I must live on, and my dear 
mother’s cousin is the nearest relation I have 
in the world. She must be kind to.me,” 

‘IT hope she will be.” 

«Don’t you think so?” struck by his tone. 

‘‘T hope so,” Royal repeated. ‘For my 

«-own part, I had rather you accepted Mr. 
Brook’s proposal; you could then have made 
a little home for yourself with the old ser- 
vants, who are-so fond of you.” 

She gave a heavy sigh. 

‘‘I think their fate troubles me more than 
auything,’’ she said, sadly. ‘They have 
sexved us all their life,” here she blushed 
erimson, ‘‘and for years they have had no 
wages! They are almost too old to find fresh 
situations, yet how are they to live?”’ 

‘That need not trouble you, if Mrs. Joan 
and her husband do not think of fidelity to 
you to refuse to stay at the Priory under a 
new master.” 

‘*Do you mean that Mr, Brook would really 
keep them ?”’ asked Gladys, eagerly. 

‘I am to offer them situations in his em- 
ployment as butler and housekeeper.”’ 

‘Does he mean to live here ?”’ 

‘“‘T don't know.” 

This was strictly true. 

*‘Is he married ?”’ 

‘Not yet.” 

Pehaps he is too young ?”’ 
He is nine-and-twenty, Miss Leigh.” 

‘‘T hope he will marry someone nice,’’ said 
Gladys, thoughtfully. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to 
think of a common, vulgar woman being mis- 
tress here!” 

Royal rose ; he was conscious he had stayed 
far longer than Mrs. Jewell would approve, 
and yet he had gained nothing. When he left 
that room the probability was he and Gladys 
would meet no more, they would be as 
strangers for all time; and yet be knew full 
well this blue-eyed girl, in her crepe trimmed 
dvesa, was dearer to him than Lady Barbara 
wee or ever could be. 

*' Good-bye,” he said, simply, a strange 
pathos in his voice. ‘ You will connect me 
with the saddest portion of your life ; I cannot 
hope you will have any kindly thoughts of 
meé;'but, Miss Leigh, if ever a day comes 
‘zhen you are in trouble, if ever you need a 
fwiend, then I beg you to remember I can have 
no higher pleasure than to serve you, A word 
or line would bring me to your side-at any 
time, and ail that friend or brother could do 
for you 1 would do most gladly.” 

“You are very kind,’ she faltered; “I 
think I have been very rude to you, Mr. Lor- 
raine, but you will forgiveme? My heart is 
very sore.” 

So was his. He took her hand, held it a 
minute lenger than was necessary, and then 
went out of the room, feeling he left something 
behind him dearer than life itself. 

When Mrs. Jewell went to find her young 
charge she was surprised. Gladys, who had 
been so calm and self-contained, Gladys, whose 
dry eyes had often amazed her, was leaning 
back upon the old sofa and weeping as if her 
heart would break. 

«My dear, my dear,’ cried the kind little 
creature, “you must not grieve like this. 
What has Mr. Lorraine been saying to upset 
you ? ” 

** Nothing.” 

‘You would not cry like this for nothing, 
Gladys, and I told him to be careful not to 
agitate you.” 

“He didn’t mean to,” said Gladys, a little 
incoherently. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Jewell! why didn’t 
I have a mother?”’ 

Mary Jewell started ; of all regrets this was 
the one least to beexpected. Had Sir Hubert 
left a gon the confusion and disasters of his 
property would have gone on to yet another 
generation, 

‘What made you think of it, dear?” 

‘“Mr. Lorraine. He was so kind, he offered 
to help me as a brother. Mrs. Jewell, he isso 
strong and brave, I should like to have hada 
brother like that.” 





Mary stroked the soft hair caressingly, and 
wondered just a little if Gladys had dreamed 
of another tie whieh might have united her 
to Mr. Lorraine with a closer affection than 
a sister's. 

“He told me he wanted to see. you on 
business, Gladys; did he bring any good 
news?” 

The girl shook her head. 

‘Mr. Brook takes everything, then he pays 
the debits. He wanted to make me an allow- 
ance, but, of course, I refused that.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t like to think of you as exposed to 
poverty, Gladys. I wish you would accept a 
share of owr home. We are not rich, dear, 
but I think we could make you happy.” 

Gladys shivered. 

“TI should like to stay with you, only I 
could not bear to see strangers at the Priory ; 
and then, you know, there is Aunt Pear- 
son,” 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Jewell, a little 
quietly. 

‘She sent a very kind letter.” 

Mrs. Jewell did not endorse this statement. 
Truth to say, she had tried very hard to like 
Mrs. Pearson’s letter, and-si failed. She 
fancied the lady's second hus was beneath 
her in the social scale, and that Gladys would 
not find the Gables.a very pleasant home. 

‘* Remember, dear, if you are not happy 
= your aunt you must come back to 
us?” 

“You don’t seem to think I shall be 
happy?” 

** My dear, I never said so.” 

‘**T must love any one who knew mamma.” 

I don’t think Mrs. Pearson knew much of 
Lady Violet,” said the doctor’s wife, gently. 
“She was only married about a year before 
Mr. Fane’s death, and then she dropped all 
connection with his family.” 

* Then it is very generous of her to invite 
me.” 

There was not long to wait. The funeral 
was Tuesday, and the following Thursday 
Gladys was to start for her new home. 

She would take with her nothing bat her 
own wardrobe and a few ornaments that had 
been her mother’s. Joan protested much 
against this refusal of all the old things en- 
deared to her young lady by association and 
use. 

“ Tt’s nonsense, Goddy,’’ said the girl, fondly. 
‘Even if I could bring myself to accept 
anything from Mr. Brook I couldn't arrive at 
Mrs, Pearson’s with half-a-dozen pieces 
ancient furniture. Homeless can’t 
afford to store up treasures.” 

Joan looked at her we te 

“ T'd take care of them, Miss Gladys. Tony 
and I "ld be proud to treasure up anything for 


wou.” 


“Then you have accepted Mr. Brook's 
offer?” 

Joan coloured almost as if she had been 
guilty of some heinous sin. — 

“If only we could have stayed with you, 
Miss Gladys, we'd never have said ‘yes’ to 
Mr. Lorraine’s offer—never have thought of 
it; but since we mast ‘be -parted from you, 
dearie, we both thi t it’ld be .a comfort to 
uso stay on in the old place.” 

*“T hope he will pay your wages,” said 
Gladys, crossly, quite forgetting her own 
father’s omissions in this respect. “ Rich 
people are very mean.” 

** Indeed it sounds liberal enough, missie— 
twelve pounds a month. I can’t rightly tell 
which part is wages and ‘which board; but 
Tony says it’s very handsome. Maybe it’s 
Mr. Lorraine’s doing; he’s a nice-spoken 
young gentleman.” 

* And you are Mr. Brook's servants? It's 
wicked of me Goodie, but I think I'm‘sorry ; 
I'm sure he’s a bad man, like his father.” 

‘His uncle, Miss Gladys,” corrected Joan ; 
“Mr. Julian Breok couldn’t-have a son, seeing 
he was never married.’ 

‘“‘ Never married | chow do you know?” 








“No, Miss Gladys ; and how.I knows a long 
story which wouldn't do for you to-hear.” 

Gladys became possessed with an intense 
desire to hear it, and as she always had her 
way Joan had to yield. 

“He was a great friend of the old Earl, 
your grandfather, Miss Gladys, and once he 
was engaged to your mamms,’ 

; Every bit of colour died out of the girl's 
ace. 

‘“« Engaged to my mamma! Do.you mean he 
jilted her, Joan?” 

“Don’t go to use that word, Miss Gladys; 
don’t, my deary, you'll be sorry,” 

‘But if they were engaged and didn't 
marry of course he jilted her.” 

‘It wasn’t that, MissGladys. ‘Lady Violet 
loved your father, amd though I heard from 
the very first the old Earl was bitterly opposed 
to it she ran away with him,” 

“Ran away! Do you mean that she 
eloped ?”’ 

* Just that, Miss Gladys.” 

“ But why weren’t they married openly 2” 

“They couldn’t be. You see,;Mr. Brook 
was engaged to Lady Violet—some say the 
wedding day was fixed.”’ 

Gladys buried her face in her hands—an 
awful shame overpowered her. She had heaped 
reproach and opprobium on Julian Brook's 
head, but it seemed to her now he was sinned 
against, not sinning. 

“How could} she !j’gihalf;sobbed ‘the girl, 
whose idea of honour was so strong; “oh! 
how could she!” 

‘I doubt she suffered, Miss Gladys. You 
know how short a time she lived after her 
marriage. I think she pined away.” 

‘‘ But she loved my father.” 

“‘She just worshipped him, Miss Gladys; 
but, you see, she had given up all the world 
for his Jove, and the sacrifice was too hard.” 

A long silence came, Many a tear dropped 
on the black dress Gladys was folding. 

“I think I’m glad youtold me, Joan. I 
shall never speak harshly of Mr. Brook again. 
Do you know I think if he had been alive and 
the offer of an allowance had come from him 
I must have taken it.” , 

“ Why, Miss Gladys? ”’ . 

‘s Because it would bave hurt him so to 
think of my mother’s child in poyerty, If 
Julian Brook were alive, Joan, I would have 
gone to him and told him I wassorry, but, 0 
course, his nephew is quite.# different thing.” 

“Of course, Miss Gladys,’ echoed Joan, 
meekly, 


—_—_——e_e—_ 


CHAPTER VIt. 

eee hh Leen ace oe 
of them of pain and sorrow, 88 
romantic and leas thrilling, yet, guarded with 
sacred care because their revelation would 
bring ebout a wolul amount of humiliation 
for their owners, : 

Now, it wes a seoret of the latter class which 
was nourished. in the matronly: breast of Mrs. 
Pearson, mistress of the Gables. + her 
neighbours knew of her was that her husband 
had made.e fortune in brewing, and, retired to 
enjoy its proseeds. taal 

It was.whigpered he had begun life very low 
down in the sacial.scale, and that his money 
alone had induced the Hon, Mrs. (terald Fane 
to.marry him. en} ‘ 

This much of the family history was public 
property, but no one within miles and miles of 
the Gables knew that the lady who. wore silk 
and velvet, and gave herself airs and graces on 
the strength of having been an Honourable's 
widow, had commenced her oareer, in a very 
small public-house in a very small, town as 
barmeid. a 

This secret was the skeleton in| Mrs. Pear- 
son's cupboard, How she, freaded its being 
found out! Hew serupulonaly she.ayoided all 
veference to cher early years was asto g! 
She never by any chance alluded to life 
beforether first..marriage ; infeed.04 o 
her friends onoe remarked (notin he a 
of inn of. - her talk you would hav 
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imagined she had been born a matron, and 
even in her babyhood have rejoiced in the 
dignity of the Hon, Mrs. Fane. 

The Gables, a poarers old house, stand- 
ing in large , was situated at Kenton, 


a few miles comme a village of small 
and select pumber of ee among 
whom Mrs, Pearson desired to xeign as queen. 
She was very far from ing her 
"Toul visited her, but 
declined $0 ber own 
Ladies to her en ms aoe 
at Sétes, werg won’ 
ignore ber im London, end meyer 
her deughters, 

Young men ate her ‘eons and 
wines, but eee we not Fo Cy eadhnmere 
win her for a indew. 
— sala ‘them of an ep ve 
8 . 


Jewell’s letter arrived. ie earson showed 
it to her husband. 

‘on her here, - 7 With the the “old 
gen e] * Wi money 
we shend 4 4 ‘s no —, yim 

n’ Poor i t 
wold while we've; * aioe . 


Mrs. Pearson qyxote Gladys ; 
not in the least gh tories hus- 
band’s generous ‘but £0 } seen! 
fancied her nei were 

aristocratic prestige of her first 

would be greatly impressed avigh 

daughter. - 

“The Leighs are an excélent family,” she | eome 
told her daughter. ‘‘ Although Gladys is 
she, doubtless, has influential friends, whom 
it will benefit you to know.” 

The Misses Pearson did not take readily to 
the idea of @ permanent visitor. They were 
so eagerly engaged in husband-hunting that 
they had no time to cultivate female friend- 
ships; and they. had been brought up with 
such a worship for wealth that they hardly 
understood how their mother could care to 
acknowledge a poor relative. 

“Not that-she's any-cousin of ours really,” 
sniffed Letitia, the eldest and plainest of the 
virgins. * What was her mother like, ma?” 

‘She was a child when I knew her. Lady 
Violet could not have been more than eleven 
when your father married me.” 

‘* But, I suppose, you spent a good deal of 
time at her house ? Her father must have 
been your uncle.” 

“T never went to the Earl’s, my dear.’ 

“ Why not ? ” 

The tenth was the prond old noble had re- 
fused to weceive the ci-devant barmaid, but 
Mrs, Pearson could not confide this to her 
brood. 

“ Well, he was but in poor circumstances, 
and did not entertain much,” , 

ae shrugged her shoulders. pis 

t yet pe sane expec to keep hi 
grandchild. I shall take care to let Migs 
Leigh know what J t thiek of her.’’ 

“We ean make her useful,” said Matilda, | 
Mrs, Pearson’s second joy. ‘Of course, if 
she’s a ‘poor relation she'll have to turn her 
hand to’ anything. I wish you'd let her teach 
the children, ma; it’s horrid having that 
Miss’ Brown in the house, always throwing 
the ees she’s lived with in your teeth.” 

“T hope she won't attract Lord Fanshaw,’’ 
said Alice; a little doubtfully. ‘‘It would ‘he 
too bad if she carried off the one good match 
of the neighbourhood under our very eyes.’ 

“Why, I don't think there’s much change 
of our carrying him off,” said Janet, who was 


the youngest Miss Pearson professedly “‘ out,” 
and whose tongue was remarkably frank. 
“‘He’s been at the Castle six weeks, and | 
declined every invitation we've sent him.” 
Mrs. Pearson ordered a very pretty room to 


eos 





be got ready for Miss Leigh, and herself drove 
to Bromley station to meet her. 

Very few people came by that train, amd 
only one young lady—a vision of radiant 
es Te attired in the deepest mourning. 

he barmaid’s heart sank when she saw 
her destined guest. She felt as if she had 
been a traitress to her daughters. 

“* My dear, I’m delighted to see you! You’re 

st like your dear motker—the sweetest crege 

ure she was!’ 

Gladys trembled; one would have said she 
shivensl, in spite of the glad summer sunshine, 
Was this her kinswoman? Was this over- 
dressed, vulgar, lowd-voiced woman indeed 
hy aopend on whose kindness she had eleeted 


gid Mrs, Pearson, cheer- 
is waiting, and the ’osses 


A Spe 
Bs Fe yames , afoot. | ta 
v8, the coachman an - 
in dlagaut fice but yet Gladys 
r have seon @ donkey-cart, 
owner only been 

‘ave @ real good time with us,” 
Peaxson, ‘kindly. as rene not one who 
"olds ; 1 never did; I like young 
folks to have ‘fun, I’ve gals of my own 

much about your own age, dear, and I'm 


sure you'll soon feel ’appy 

‘“* Neyer ! ’’ was the response of her listener’ 8 
heart; but Gladys roused herself to murmur 
some tain of thanks for Mrs. Pearson’s 


OL I daresey, it’s not many men s0 
as a returned the brewer's 
— self-complacency. 

of gold. The moment I 

he said,‘ Tell her to 


I wrote to you without: 


a worl fe" to 4 <= 

It dawned on qa very slowly that Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearson would be kind to her ; that, 
if vulgar and uneducated, they still had 
generous hearts; but she fancied the “gals” 
would resent her coming. They had, she 
imagined, more outside polish than ‘their 
parents, and legs sterling kindness. 

She felt quite sure of this when she had 
been introduced to them. Their handshake 
was not ready, their welcome very cold, and 
when Letitia was told to show her cousin up- 
stairs she point-blank refused. 

“ She’s not cousin,” said this young 
lady, determinedly, ‘‘and if she was I 
wouldn’t waiton her. I shall be mistress of 
the Gables some day, and she’s a pauper, 
without a cesar an her pocket. Why should 
I trouble abont her 

Gladys felt ol cheeks burn. She was 
| consojons that Mrs. Pearson began a confused 
 apolo She did not hear a word of it; she 
only ew that Janet, the youngest daughter 

sent, got up at once. 

“Come a. Gladys,” she said, good- 
naturedly. ‘ il. show the way ; I'm not @ 
bit tired.” 

The kindness went straight to the orphan’s 


| heart; the tears Letitia’ 8 taunts had failed to 


bring now trembled in her eyes. 

“Mow don’t,” said Janet, kindly, when 
| they were in the pretty room allotted to Miss 
1 Teich ; “you'll only spoil your eyes. Why, 
bless me! fatherand mother could have half- 
a-ddzen cousins to live here without our being 
the poorer, and as to Lettie——” 

“It was quite true,” interrupted Gladys, 
wearily ; “ Lam a beggar, I know it quite well, 


| only it hurts me.”’ 


‘You mustn’t mind a word that Lettie 
gays; she’s downright nasty to me sometimes, 
bat I never think about it. You see, she’s 


| eight-and-twenty.” 


Gladys wondered dimly whether people were 
always afflicted with tempers when they 
reached this specialage, Perhaps the question 
Was written on her face, for Janet explained. 

“She's eight-and-twenty, and she's never 
had an offer in her life. She’s got sharper and 
sharper covery year; and now that, I suppose, 





she knows she’s got no chance left she’s 
positively horrid.” 

**No chance of what, Janet?” 

It was Janet’s turn to stare now. 

“No chance of being married; goodness 
mei don’t you understand? If no man pro- 
peer to a girl she can’t be married, and 

tia’s an old maid just for certain, though 
she tries not to believe it’ 

““I ¢hought people married because they 
-o. & love,” said Gladys, in a bewildered 


mms potions exploded long ago ; wherever 
wed, Gladys? ”’ 


country,” emetek Miss Leigh, 

q 4 “but then why do people marry 2” 
“Besanse it’s the prorer thing to do. It’s 
like @ race and never winning a prize, 
Gladys, me a girl tobe in society year after 
Manik one meyer have a chance of changing her 


And do mind?” 
Mind | began to think her new 
tance yery innocent or else profoundly 
somes S the; mind ; it sours then. 
Yor, ae, Ae Wh ae iatiewe, = Ft 
y, J wonder 
ec were sour as ag mpeg years’ 
time if am ail 3 Janet Paanen- Sarely you 
want to ya married y 
“ ine thought about M " 
paghs sheet it?” 


a rather too, but I can't 


8a, vented my thinking of 
meagan Meee hag promised her dia- 
mox he whighever of us four girls is 
e 

».: you want to get it?” 

“Yes,” ae Janet, panes § “I do. It 
a vee be s i over the others.” 


@manyone?”’’ asked 
Gladys st eat iig: sitar 


that yr expression 
on her face. 


Janet shook her head. 

‘‘ Mother invites all the eligible young men 
here; and most of them come, but though 
they are very agreeable they have never asked 
papa to give them one of his daughters. Lettie 
meant to marry Lord Fanshaw, but she'd be 
content with someone much humbler now.” 

“Who is Lord Fanshaw?” 

‘He is the best match in the county. He 
has.travelled half over the globe, and hardly 
ever stays a month together in the same 
place. Just now he has been six weeks at the 
Castle, and we all wonder why ; but as we've 
none of us set eyes upon him we can’t flatter 
ourselves one of us is the attraction.” 

By this time Gladys had taken off her hat 
and smoothed back the waves of her bright 
hair. 

Janet looked at her admiringly. 

‘‘T think you're prettier than anyone I ever 
saw,” was her outspoken comment, ‘and 
you’ve such a quiet manner; I suppose be- 
cause your father was a baronet. You see, 
my dear Gladys, we are obliged to go through 
the world on the defensive, ready to convince 
anyone who doubts it that we are young ladies. 
Now probably you've had the fact of your 
young ladyhood taken for granted all your 
life, and haven’t been obliged to assume a 
martial air.’’ 

“TI never knew anyone.” 

«You don’t mean it ?”’ 

“ Until the day before papa’s death I had 
never spoken to a single stranger, and no 
visitor had ever entered our house.” 

‘It must have been like being buried alive, 
just as bad asa ae 4 

‘It was very happ. 

‘“‘And the girls. re cbttionn soon your in- 
troducing them to some of your grand friends, 
I.do believe Alice and mother believe you'll 
be able to provide us with a titled husband 






@ piece.” 
Gladys blushed. 
“ I wish I could.”’ 
“And you actually mean you know nobody 
—nobody at all?” 
“There were our two servants, and the vil- 


——— 
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({‘* ¥oU HAVE ONE FRIEND,” 


lage doctor and his wife, and one other 
rson.”’ 

“Who was the other person?” 
Janet. 

“A young man.” 

The eyes of the fourth Miss Pearson 
brightened visibly at the reply. 

“ How old is he? What ishe? Would he 
do for any of us?” 

** Do for—what do you meax ?”’ 

** Does he require a wife?’’ 

“Oh, no. I think he is married, but I’m 
not sure. He was papa’s lawyer.’’ 

‘Take my advice,” counselled Janet, sagely, 
‘*and don’t tell mother and the girls; let them 
go on believing in your titled friends just a 
little longer.” 

But, alas! such cross-questioning fell to 
Miss Leigh’s lot that that very night she had 
to confess the truth. 

Janet was very loyal, and stuck to Gladys 
in spite of all, but the three elder sisters were 
irate, and it was painfully evident to the 
orphan. Cousin Sophia (Mrs. Pearson pre- 
ferred their style of address to be called 
aunt) considered she had come to the Gables 
under false pretences. 


A month slipped by until it seemed a year 
to Gladys since she had left Arle, A hundred 
times she had been tempted to repent her 
refusal of her adversary’s offer—a hundred 
times she had felt it would have been less 
bitter to accept the charity of the new master 
of the Priory than to eat the bread of depen- 
dence as meted out to her at the Gables. 

It was not that they treated her as a depen- 
dent—a very pretty room, (Xe daintiest of 
food, a proper amount of attenéouace from the 
servanta, all this was given her as freely as 

hougn she had been a Miss Pearson; but 
mother and daughters showed her plainly they 
had no iota of regard for her. 

She had come to them, they would not cast 
her out, but they would let her see they did 
not want her, 


asked 
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S4ID A DEEP, MANLY VOICE, ‘“‘EVEN THOUGH YOU HAVE BROKEN YOUB PROMISE.”] 


It was as though a barrier stood erect be- 
tween Gladys and her kindred. They knew 


were, and they hated her for it. They taunted 
her with noble birth and poverty being glad 
to share their low-born prosperity ; they made 
her life such a weariness to her that but 
for Janet’s sympathy her heart must have 
broken. 

“I cannot bear it,” she moaned, in her 
anguish, one sweet summer evening when 
she had broken away from her tormentors, 
and wandered alone in the grounds. Janet 
and her mother were absent, the household 
remained under Letitia’s guidance, and poor 
Gladys was goaded almost past bearing by 
the cruel behaviour of the spinster. 
not bear it,” came from the girl’s pent-up 
heart. “Oh Heaven! be merciful and take 
me to my mother!” 

Her bitter sobs alone broke the stillness of 
the evening air. She had strayed a long way 
from the house, and all unwittingly left 
her aunt’s grounds behind her, and stood in 
the shrubbery which led to Fanshaw Castile. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell on her 
sweet face and gave a golden radiance to her 
hair. She had no thought of the future she 
formed; she was lost to all thought but her 
troubles, she never heeded the sound of foot- 
steps, she never knew she was no longer alone, 
she just stood there with one white hand 
shading her eyes. Her thoughts fled back to 
the sweet, tranquil shades of the Priory gar- 
dens. 

“IT shall never be h again,’ was the 
lamént that came from he girl's full heart. 
‘‘Oh! if only I had never come here—here 
where I have not a single friend !” 

“You have one friend,” said a deep, 
manly voice, ‘even though you have 
broken your promise. I begged you to summon 
me, Miss Leigh, if ever you were in trouble. 
I can see the sorrow has come. ; Why did you 





not send forme?”, 5 _ 


she was ten times more attractive than they 


“T can-- 





No need for her to look up; she knew that 
voice too well. No other sounded so sweetly 
to her ears, but how had Mr. Lorraine dis- 
covered her abode? and what was he doing ip 
these lonely grounds so late in the eveuing ? 


(To be continued.) 








THE way to wealth is as —_ as the way to 
market. It depends chiefly on two words, 
industry and frugality ; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality, no- 
thing will do, and with them, everything. 
How to Maxe a Bepv.—Let every bed-maker, 
as soon as the covers are spread, turn down 
the upper sheet, and all above it, leaving a 
generous margin below the bolster. Some 
people, you know, pull all the covers straight 
up to the top, and lay the bolster upon them, 
so that when bedtime comes the must be 
rearranged at the head. Boys don’t like this 
way, and perhaps some other folks don’, 
either. It is the custom to pile two big square 
pillows on top of the bolster, and then put on 
two pillow shams, and then, sometimes, or 
perhaps before the pillow shams, a shest 
sham. This is setting a trap for the unwary. 
Only a remarkably careful woman is equal to 
the task of getting off all. the “ finery” pro- 
perly. Why not almost, if not altogether, 
abolish shams of all kinds? Why not 
honestly take off the big square pillows, and 
supply every bed with a comfortable bolster 
to take the place of pillows? If you like 
adornment, embroider or decorate the slips 
and sheets themselves, without any make- 
believe. Silk, lace, and the like, seem out of 
lace on a bed, which should suggest _— . 
magine a big boy with boots on Boere .im- 
self into the midst of a fairy creation of pink, 
satin, and torchon! Let beds be what they 
look like, and let them look like what they are 
—real resting-places. 
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i’ MONSTEBS,’’ GASPED DIMPLEY, BENEATH BIS BREATH.] 


NOVELETTE.] 


LABURNUM VILLA. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was Mrs. Dimpley’sfault that they ever 
took it. Dimpley has always stuck man- 
fully to this assertion, in spite of many remon- 
strances and protests. But for his wife's 
soaring ambition he would have continued to 
live over the shop, as his father and grand- 
father—worthy men—had done before him. 

Robert Dimpley, or Bob, to use the privilege 
of a familiar acquaintance, was a chemist, 
carrying on business in the Brompton-road. 
His shop was a large and old-established one, 
well-known to the faculty, whose prescriptions 
as announced in gold letters over the door were 
carefully made up there. 

The chemist had only two children, a son 
and daughter. 

Cis Dimpley, the son, who—in accordance 
with the process of social evolution going on all 
around us—was intended to fill a higher place 
in the world than his father, to begin where 
that gentleman had left off, was a medical 
student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

A wilder and more racketty young man it 
would have been hard to find—not that he 
was absolutely vicious, or incapable of one 
day men > | into a useful member of 
society, But high animal spirits, splendid 
health, and easy means were 80 many in- 
ducements, in his opinion, to enjoy life after 
his own fashion, which certainly had not 
been that of his father before him. 

Old Dimpley rated Cis, and threatened 
to stop his allowance if he didn’t mend his 
ways. Mrs. Dimpley wept over him, Susie 
as a rule took his part. She idolised her 
brother and his escapades ; his doings his 
companions, were for her, poor child, full of 
interest. They gave zest to what was other- 
Wise @ very dull life for a young girl fresh 
from school. 





The thoughts of Dimpley pére were diverted 
at length from his so~’s anything but satis- 
factory career by what might be called a 
domestic rebellion on the part of Mrs. 
Dimpley. 

That lady, who had long sighed for a subur- 
ban villa, as being so very genteel, and quite 
the correct thing for people in their position, 
assumed the imperative mood when Dimpley 
turned a deaf ear to her request, and declared 
that she neither could nor would continue to 
occupy part of the business premises, when 
everyone she knew had long since retired to 
the suburbs. 

“It’s meanness, that’s what it is, Dimpley,’ 
she exclaimed vehemently, one Sunday after- 
noon when the family were assembled in the 
best sitting-room, dessert belng still on the 
table. 

She knew her husband was longing for his 
Sunday “snooze,” and she didn’t mean him 
to have it till she had carried her point, which 
made her unusually sharp and self-asserting. 

“If you are indifferent to my health and 
comfort you might take your child’s prospects 
into consideration, Robert,” she continued 
reproachfully. “How can we entertain 
society in this place I sheuld like to know? 
What is the use of Susie being ‘out’ when 
she ‘never goes anywhere? No one worth 
knowing would care to visit a family nee 
iu the Brompton-road. But once establishe 
in a charming suburban villa, away from the 
business, we should soon get a nice little 
circle of acquaintances round us. You can’t 

lead ——s as an excuse for keeping us here, 

or you’re doing better now than you éver 
were; and it must be stinginess. I’ve made 
my mind up not to stay here all the summer 
among vulgar, horrid sights and sounds, and 
it will be very cruel of you to go against me. 
If you’re so wedded to the shop you must stay 
here by yourself, and ‘pay us an occasional 
visit.” 

“* Hoighty, toighty !” ejaculated Mrs 





Dimpley; ‘then you're going to sue for & 
separation, Matilda?” 

“No, only a semi-detached villa,” rejoined 
his wife with a smile, putting her arm round 
his neck as she spoke. She was a tall, fair, 
comely woman of forty, very fond of her 
husband. Indeed, but for that bone of con- 
tention, the suburban villa, the relations be- 
tween them would have been perfectly har- 
monious. 

“ Why can’t you be content to goon here? ”’ 
he jurged fretfully, running his hands 
through his fluffy brown hair. His wife had 
the advantage of Dimpley both in personal 
appearance and disposition; the chemist 
being a dumpy little man, with a chubby 
meaningless face, and a prey 4 suspicious, 
inquisitive nature. Moreover, he was fond of 
practising small economies hardly in keeping 
with his large receipts. 

‘‘My father never wanted anything better 
than these rooms, or my mother either,” he 
said snappishly. “‘What was good enough 
for them ought to be good enough for us, 
Matilda. I like to live on the premises, and 
oo Soe business always under my eye. It 
might go to the dogs if I left it and went to 
live in the suburbs.” v 

“Hardly that,” replied Mrs. Dimpley, per- 
suasively. ‘Toa certain extent, Robert, one 
must go with the times, and they are altered 
since your parents lived here in our stead. 
Then 1t was not the custom for well-to-do 
tradesmen to live away from their business— 
now itis. If you persist in being different to 
your neighbours they will think you cannot 
afford to take a villa.” 

This was touching Dimpley upon a weak 
point. He had no wish to be thought poor, 
much as he dislikei —— money. 

‘‘T’ll see about it,’’ he replied with a groan. 
“Susie,” addressing his daughter, who was 
seated at the piano, ‘‘I suppose you, too, are 
in favour of this confounded villa?” 

‘* Oh! papa, it would be delightful,’’ cried 
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the girl enthusiastically. ‘“I—I don’t like 
the Brompton-road and the suburbs are so nice 
almost the same as living in the country. 
You will let us go, won’t you?” 

She had risen and now stood beside her 


father, a tall, dark-eyed, of 
seventeen, €xegh and dewy , with 
an insti yearning for ure and 
change fresh experiences that made her 
very te endorse her mother’s plea. ~ 
some expand a 
Loreal beantiful woman, i 


8 wenenct in favour urther 
A accomplishments gained 
at a were all she pessessed. 
at mental edueation and oculsure she 
hed very her active, 
inind, craving , y aagimi- 
lated any fresh truths or stray seraps of in- | 
{qmail tiihanansin tens mar. ; 
The dies Mgers ge on & Jeve) with 
the Philiatine balenging to’ 
the @lesses. They lived well, dressed 
weal, that was about all. ir acquain- 


t literature did not 

the daily paper and the a. 
Wah to art they had 

illugtwations issued with the Graphic, 

and #ung up in the best sitting-room, am 


speaking, was - 
precious stene ig #o the edible bat humible 
mollusc in whosesheéll it is found. 

‘*Of course, you are ready to uphold your 
mother in any suggestion, no matter how un- 
reasonable!’ grumbled Mr. Dimpley. But 
he gazed upon his lovely young daughter with 
pardonable paternal pride even while he 
scokded her. ‘I shall catch my death of cold 
in the winter time, going to and fro between 
this precious villa and the business! Of 
course, that won’t matter, providing you get 
your own way! Do as you like, do as you 
like! Take a villa to-morrow; only be pre- 
pared for the consequences, and my speedy 
departure from the stage of life. Matilda!” 
sitting bolt upright, with a rapid change from 
pathos to the practical, ‘‘don’t you run mein 
more than sixty pounds a year, including 
rates and taxes, because I won’t stand it!” 

“‘ Very well, dear,’ acquiesced Mrs. Dimpley, 
soothingly. Having got her own way thus far, 
she could afford to make some concessigna. 
** Susie and I will go out to-morrow.morning,”’ 
she continued, ‘and commenceour search for 
@ suitable house. I’m quite sureit won'ttake 
us long to find one.” 

“ A red-brick villa built in.the old English 
atyle would be charming, papa!” intemposed 
Susie, eagerly. 

**No it wouldn't!” snapped Dimpley;- ‘I 
detest the old English style! Windows that 
admit no light, and doorways that.a tall man 
can’t pass through without hitting his head, 
Of what use are advanced civilization and 
modern improvements iif we are to fall back 
upon the bungling methods of a bygone age? 
it's what I call getting along backwards, 
missie!”’ 

‘* But it’s so wsthetic, papa! ’”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, comfort oughtto come bafoxe 
elegance, and so it will while I remain pay- 
master. You and your mother may logk. ent 
for a modern house with ‘cant’ windows-and 

ood sanitary arrangements. I'll have nothing 
o do with the mid-devil style of architee- 
ture.” 

‘“‘OF course, we must keep two servants, 
Robert,” said Mrs. Dimpley. ‘We do that 
now,.you know.”’ 

‘Very well.” 

“And what do you say to a boy in but- 
tons ?” inquired that lady, timidly, following 


| waitat table.” 








up the advantage she had ined, yet fearful 
of going-too far. -‘ He would look so nice in a 
sort of chocolate livery toanswer the door and 


‘What Mr. Dimpley might have said to the 
‘hoy in buttons thet rte ante I 
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owing morning “Mrs. | 
and Susie commenced their search for a suit- 
able villa residence. 

They invited Cis to accompany them, but 
that young gentleman, with a wisdom and 
foresight beyond his years, promptly declined. 

‘I'll come and see the new diggings when 
you have decided upon them, mater,” he said, 
in response to his mother's appeal. “ House- 
huuting is no end of a bore, and I shouldn't 
be of the least use to you.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Dimpley and her daughter 
went alone on ‘their voyage of discovery. 

It lasted several days, and furnished them 
with a number of painfully-acquired experi- 
ences. The hollow deceptions practised ‘by 
wily house-agents upon would-be tenants; the 
villas that ‘looked large and imposing from 
outside, but were so small and pokey within ; 
the villas that were nice, but situated much 
too far from the Dimpleys’ place of ‘business 
for the senior member to get to and fro every 
day ; with all these Susie and her mother had 
to become acquainted. 

** Prospect’ Villas are the worst of-all,” 
Mrs. Dimpley observed, mournfully, on the 
third day of their search. ‘ They've invari- 
ably got a blank wall at the back, while the 
frent- windows command an extensive view of 
the opposite houses. I’m tired out, and yet I 
don’t wish to.go home this evening till we have 

ided upon something, Susie. Your father 
logks .so aggravatingly delighted ‘to see us 
retann fatigued and unsuccessful day after 
day. Weill.get some light refreshment at the 
nearest confectioner’s, andthen go over that 
house in Langham-gardens again. It’s more 
likely to suit us than any other.” 

After many pilgrimages had been made, and 
lengthy consultations with house-agents ‘had 
taken place, the Dimpleys finally decided upon 
e-semi-detached villa at Willesden, a pretty 


“house in the modern style, with a garden back 


and front, and a thatched summer-house, the 
latter looking not unlike an overgrown mush- 
reem 


It was in tolerably good condition, and Mr. 
Dimpley could find but little to grumble at 
when his wife and daughter triumphantly 
escorted him over it. 

“There's nothing large about it but the 
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rent,” he observed, determined to ‘put in a 

protest against it to the last. ‘ What's it 

called? Laburnum Villa. Why, there isn’t 

a sprig of laburnum anywhere about the 
lace! The man who christened this house 
adn’t got his wits about him, that’s very evi. 

dent. I wonder who our new nei are?” 
“The house-agent said it 4 a Mr. Landon 
lua, 





and Rose Lodge ! "ejaculated 
“Then each house has & 


‘Well, I now Sofas 
the next is to movein. 
the furniture + got damaged 


shall write to Aunt Jane, and get her to 
moving,” said Mrs. Dimpley 


——— y 
low wentdownstaims, “It will be a little 


e for her to come te 4ewn, and we shall 
very usefal.” . 


Aunt Jane, an el: with a large 
nose, rather y eyes, and a big 
| bunch of grey curls ed on either side of 


face, accepted the 


tion, and came up 


to town from the epumiay, where she lived, to 


the 7 





and c, to 
Di eEcept 
req 
one sickness, : », or, as in the 
ease, removal, ahe svas invaluable, 
: — Her family See ee nemercus 
idiosyneracies rather than lose the assistance 


she was capable of rendering, and Aunt Jane’s 
arrival in the Brompton-road was the signal 
for the removing to commence in desperate 
earnest. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir took the Dimpleys more than a week to 
establish themselves comfortably in their new 
home. During that time Mr. Dimpley had 
to endure the inevitable miseries cennected 
with a removal—the “ scratch’ dinners, the 
roomsturned upside down, the discomforting 
sense of being unsettled and generally out of 
sorts. 

His temper suffered considerably, although 
his womankind, to do-them justice, while 
working hard to get Laburnum Villa in order, 


-gtudied his comfort:as much as circumstances 


would permit of their doing. But Dimpley 
had made his mind up to be a martyr, and h e 
clung persistently to the réle, alternately 
grumbling and protesting against the new 
arrangement, 

Aunt Jane was a host in herself. With her 
assistance Mrs. Dimpley, Susie, and the two 
maid-servants soon evolved order from chaos 
as the furniture arrived. They were happy 
enough putting down carpets and putting up 
blinds and curtains. _Makeshift meals, work- 
men coming and going, changed surroundings, 
were rather .enjoyable to them than other- 
wise. 

It was only that disagreeable.old) Dimpley 
who sulked or scolded, although he had none 
of the hard:work to do. : 

Going over one evening to see how they were 
progressing, he would insist on putting up the 
“ roller” blindshimself, and mounted the steps 
for that purpose. . 

Experience goesto prove that the putting up 
of ‘roller’ blinds generally leads to an alter- 
cation between the person standing on the 
steps arranging them, and the one stationed 
below ‘to see that they hang straight. They 
are sure to have a few words, followed by 
brief interval when they are not on speaking 
terms with each other. 

“ They're not straight, Robert,” said Mrs. 
Dimpley, plaintively. ‘ You'd much ‘better 
let the carpenter’s man put them up. I’m 
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gure the blinds must look dreadful from out- | brazen-looking things that remind you of the | unctuous about them, inspired her with pro- 
side.” yellow jaundice every time you look at them. | found disgust. 


« Carpenter’s man be hanged !”’ retorted her 
consort, irascibly. ‘Allow me to tell you, 
Matilda, that I put blinds up before he was 
porn. A little more to one side—just another 
tack, and——” 
«Qh! goodness gracious, Robert! are "you 
art?” 
: In throwing ‘his head back to survey his 
handiwork, Mr. Dimpley had overbalanced 
the light steps. He eas 7 acquaint- 
ance with the floor, the steps ing on top 


of him. 

“Tt wouldn’t have happened but for your 
interference,” he replied, viciously, gathering 
himself. up just as Susie and Aunt Jane, 
attracted by the noise he had made in fall- 
ing, entered the room. ‘No, I’m not hurt,” 
in answer to anxious inquiries, ‘‘ but I might 
have been, though, I defy anyone to say those 


blinds are not cy got ‘ 

“ They'll do,” said Aunt Jane, reassuringly, 
with an aside to her sister-in-law of, ‘‘ wecan 
alter them when he is gone, you know, 
Matilda.” ~ 

Refusing to trust himself upon the treacher- 
ous steps again, Mr. Dimpley retired in high 
dudgeon to the back garden. 

It was in a very weedy condition, and 
Dimpley, with an eye to economy and saving 
the hire of a gardener, took off his coat and 
commenced weeding it, selecting the large 
flower-bed in the centre upon which to operate 
first. 

Weeding is warm work, especially when you 
happen to be stout and elderly. 

By the time Mr. Dimpley had accumulated 
arespectable heap of what he accéunted 
‘“‘rubbishing weed,” his back ached terribly 
He stopped to wipe his red face and take a 
rest. 

‘“‘ Dear, dear, well, to be sure ; what a pity !” 
ejaculated a thin, cracked voice from the other 
side of the low wall that divided his garden 
from that of Mr. Bartholomew. Brownlow. 

Dingley turned sharply round to see old 
Mrs. Chirrups, Mr. Brownlow’s housekeeper, 
regarding him with some amazement, as if his 
proceeding, far from being of an ordinary 
nature, in her opinion savoured strongly of 
lunacy. 

“ What do you.mean?” inquired Dimpley, 
in a tone that was the reverse of amiable. “I 
suppose you were addressing your remarks to 
me?” 


“Lor, yes. What ’ave you puiled ’em all 
up for? hem sunflowers would have been 
six feet high in a month or two, with flowers 
as big as soup plates, And the garden poppies, 
too, are uncommon pretty when they bloom, 
Am, you going to turn it into a kitching garden, 
sir ” 


“No,” said Dimpley, aghast. “Do you 
mean to say those green things,” pointing to 
the unlucky sunflowers and garden poppies 
lying prone on the ground, “are not weeds?” 

‘Of course they’re not,” rejoined Mrs, 
Chirrups, leaning her bony arms on the wall, 
and indulging in a laugh that made Dimpley 
feel murderous towards her. ‘You don’t 
know much abont gardening, sir, or you 
wouldn’t have pulled ’em up. The last tenant 
set no end of store by them. He was always 
a bringing visitors out in the garden to look at 
his sunflowers.” 

“Perhaps I can plant them again,’’ said 
Dimpley, despairingly, wishing too late that 
he had entrusted the to someone who 
understood its contents better than he did 


lf. 
“Tf you do they won’t grow,” replied the | 


Job's comforter on the other side of the wall. 
“ They’re only fit for the rubbish heap now.” 


‘‘Oh, papa, what a pity!” exclaimed Susie, | 


almost in tears, stooping down to examine 
the plants. “And sunflowers are so lovely. 
I wish you hadn’t inter—I mean hadn’t 
troubled yourself about the garden.” 

‘“‘No one but an ssthetic idiot ;would call 
them lovely,” said Dimpley, resuming his 


coat and preparing to beat a retreat. “ Great 





You may get on the best;way you know how ; 
I shan’t come out to help you again, since all 
that I do is declared to be wrong.” 

But, in spite of this cruel deprivation, Mr, 
Dimpley’s family finally got things in order, 
and settled down very contentedly in their few 
home. 

“It’s quite a picture,” said Aunt Jane, 
surveying the drawing-room through her 
spectacles, a feather-brush in one hand, and a 
duster in the other. ‘You never had such 
a genteel drawing-room before, Matilda.” 

s. Dimpley admitted as much, but Susie 
remained silent. The girl was not wholly 
devoid of artistic instincts, although they 
had not been cultivated. She knew there was 
something wrong with the room that heraunt 
and mother praised so highly, yet she would 
have been puzzled to define its most glaring 
cag even while she was dimly conscious of 
them, 

The Dimpleys drawing-room can be seen 
any day multiplied by thousands throughout 
England in the houses of the well-to-do but 
uncultured middle-classes, 

A massive git mirror reflecting its owner’s 
want of good taste hung over the mantel- 
piece, a brjght green carpet with big bunches 
of flowers strewn over it covered the floor}; the 
chairs were mostly swaddled in stiff white 
antimacassars that slid off aggravatingly at 
a touch; the centre table was covered with 
gaudily bound books, not meant for reading ; 
the piano, always kept locked when not in 
active service, smelt of varnish; while the 
pictures on the walls seemed doing their best 
to kill each other, so faras colour went—an 
incongrnous, awful room that would have 
given a disciple of Oscar Wilde brain fever 
had he been compelled to pass a day within 


it. 

Susie sighed over. its faults without being 
able to amend them, The elder members of 
the family, however, could detect nothing 
wrong. Cis, more outspoken, ground his 
teeth, and indulged in disparaging remarks, 
which his father pooh-poohed. The brother 
and sister, in ee for reformation, were 
outvoted by an overwhelming majority. 

When the Dimpleys had leisure to turn 
their attention to their near neighbours, they 
declared the Landonsto be proud and exclusive, 
since they held aloof | made no friendly 
overtures. Mr. Bartholomew Brownlow, on 
the other hand, speedily became acquainted 
with the new tenants, 

He was a tall, gaunt, elderly, man with a 
skin like parchment, and thick black eye- 
brows almost meeting over his nose. His 
eyes were small and cavernous, his voice nasal 
in its.accent, 

He was always scrupulously well-dressed, 
and everything pertaining to him bore the 
hall-mark of solid, affluent respectability. 

He struck up a conversation with Dimpley, 
when the two were smoking in their respective 
back-gardens. 

He described himself as a stationer retired 
from business. Being a widower without any 
near relations, Mr. Brownlow observed pa- 
thetically that time frequently hung heavy 
upon his hands. 

Wealth and respectability were the idols 
before which old Dimpley prostrated himself. 
Talent and worth were, in his estimation, 
only entitled to rank as secondary considera- 
tions, Chemists-and stationers forming, as 
it were, the aristocracy of trade, Dimpley felt 
happy in having one belonging to his own 
order so close at band. 

He challenged Mr, Brownlow to a friendly 
game of whist. The first invitation led to 
others, until the retired stationer got into the 


habit of spending nearly all his evenings with 


the Dimpleys, much to the annoyance of Cis 
and Susie. 

Cis thought Brownlow a cad, Susie enter- 
tained a special aversion for him, His nasal 
voice and twinkling black eyes, his little 
formal speeches, that had something horribly 





_Bhe avoided him as much as possible, but 
his frequent visits threw them together far 
more than Susie approved of. To make the 
matter worse Mr. Brownlow was fond of pay- 
ing her little attentions, of eyimcing a staid, 
elderly gallantry that rendered him doubly 
obnoxions. 

She dared not snub him openly for fear of 
displeasing her father, who had conceived 
quite a strong liking for the ex-stationer. Sbe 
did her best to keep him at arm’s length, how- 
ever ; while Cis, with less dread of the paternal 
displeasure to keep him “ft cheek, never lost 
an opportunity of administering an unpleasant 
rub or a decided repulse to Mr. Bartholomew 
Brownlow. 

Whatever he may have thought of the ig 
man’s impertinence and evident dislike the 
stationer never resented either, or permitted 
theM to curtail his visits. He remained as 
bland, as imperturbable as ever, thereby 
aggravating Cis—whose belligerent attitude 
towards himself he quietly ignared—beyond 
all endurance. 

Susie was the first member of the Dimpley 
family to become acquainted with the Lan- 
dons. A dove belonging to Grace Landon 
escaped from its wicker cage one day, and 
flew over into the Dimpleys’ garden. Susie 
captured the soft, fluttering, frightened thing, 
at a loss to know how to avail itself of the 
liberty for which it had pined, and ran up 
the steps of the next house with the dove in 
her hands. 

Grace Landon, who had discovered that one 
of her two pets was missing, saw the girl 
coming, and herself opened the door. 

She was a slender, graceful woman of two- 
and.twenty, with wavy brown hair ana large, 
soft eyes the colour of an agate. Her manner 
displayed the ease and finish, the quiet good- 
breeding, in which Susie knew herself to be 
greatly lacking. 

‘‘How kind of you to bring my runaway 
back,” she said, pleasantly, taking the bird 
from Susie, and stroking its soft plumage. 
‘* The door of the cage must have flown open 
without my being aware of it. I should haye 
been so sorry to lose Queenie. .Won’t you 
come in?” she continued, leading the way 
into the little drawing-room. ‘ We ought to 
become more acquainted with each other 
since were are such near neighbours.” 

“I thought perhaps, that is, Ifancied you 
might not wish to know us,” stammered 
Susie, shyly, looking round the pretty room, 
and mentally acknowledging the superiority of 
culture.and intellect to which it bore witness. 

The handsome furniture it contained con- 
veyed no painful sense of newness; the pre- 
vailing tints were cool, reposeful, and artistic. 
There were a few choice engravings on the 
walls, and some carved brackets supporting 
statuettes of Venus, Ariel, and.a danc- 
ing girl. A dwarf bookcase ran xound two 
sides of the room, upon the top of which were 
ranged rare bits of eld ehina, genuine Wedge- 
wood, and Dresden. Little occasional tables, 
littered with books, and needework, and flowers, 
gave.a pleasant, homely aspect to the room ; 
while dainty squares of silk and lace hung 
over the chairs and sofas in lieu of the.cro- 
chetted abominations so dear to Mrs. Dimpley’s 
heart. Grace’s piano stood open, and her 
brother’s violin was beside it. 

“Why should you think that?” asked 
Grace, regarding her visitor withn amused 
smile. This pretty, naive girl must be well 
worth knowing she considered. ‘“ My brother 
and I do not make many acquaintances, it is 
true,’ she continued; ‘‘but we are not go 
exclusive or so unneighbourly #s you dmagine, 
Miss Dimpley. When I have seen you.in the 
garden I have frequently wished that we were 
on 6 ing terms.” 

«‘T should.so much like to establish a degree 
of intimacy between us,’’ said Susie, gathering 
courage, and surveying Grace Landon with 
frank, undisguised admiration as she spoke. 
“Itis rather dull at home with only mamma 
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and Aunt Jane. We haven’t got fairly into 
society yet, you know, although, I daresay, we 
0 so eventually. Mr. Brownlow visits 
us, but I detest him. He is such a ha—— 
But, perhaps, he is a friend of yours?” 
breaking off abruptly, with a vivid blush. 

Grace Landon laughed gently as she put 
her visitor into an easy chair. 

“You mean the gentleman who lives at 
Rose Lodge?” she said, interrogatively. 
“No, he is not a friend of ours. We know 
nothing of him whatever.” 

“Then you are fortunate,” rejoined Susie, 
candidly. “He is pot a desirable acquaint- 
ance. I wish papa would not invite him so 
often. I shall mind it less, though, if I may 
sometimes come in to chat with you.” 

“*T shall be glad to have you,” said Grace, 
kindly, “if your mamma does not object. I 
am frequently alone, although time never 
hangs heavy on my hands. I am always fylly 
employed.” 

“What a very pretty room yours is!” 
Susie observed presently, when she had given 
Grace a résumé of the family history, including 
the removal from the Brompton-road, and a 
graphic description of Cis. “I wish ours 
resembled it a little more. We've gone in for 
too much paint and gilding. Miss Landon, 
any benefit arising from our acquaintance 

ill be on my side, I am quite sure of that. 
There are so many things of which I am 
ignorant, and with which you seem to be so 
well acquainted.” 

“You queer child,” laughed Grace. “If in 
our intercourse I can teach you anything I 
shall be pleased to do so. Let us hope the 
benefit will be mutual. ‘No, you must not go 
yet. My brother is coming, and I want to 
introduce you to him.” 

Susie’s shyness returned when Maurice 
Landon joined them. The tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, with regular features, 
large handsome grey eyes, and drooping 
brown moustache, appeared to her a some- 
what formidable, yet not altogether un- 
pleasant, addition. 

His easy, unembarrassed manner soon pro- 
duced a corresponding one in Susie. He drew 
her out even more than his sister had done, 
till Susie felt surprised at the hitherto un- 
known extent of her own conversational 
powers. For the first time in her life she had 
come in contact with keen, vigorous, well- 
trained intellects, and her own unconsciously 
responded to them. The mental friction had 
struck out sparks by the light of which her 
customary surroundings seemed dark indeed. 

Mrs. Dimpley,was full of curiosity about the 
new an that her daughter had 
made. r. Dimpley was inclined to regard 
them with — 

‘We don’t know who or what they are,” 
he said, dubiously. “They may be respect- 
able, or the reverse. Give me Brownlow. He 
is all on the surface—fair and square ; there’s 
not the slightest mystery about him.” 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* You don’t know what nice people they are 
next door at Myrtle Villa, Cis,’’ Susie re- 
marked to her brother one evening, when they 
happened to be alone. ‘Miss Landon is a 
delightful woman. I’m sure you would say 
so if you were introduced to her; and her 
brother, Maurice Landon ——” 

“Is he delightful also? ’’ queried Cis, from 
the depths of the easy chair into which he 
had flung his well-dressed person. 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” retorted Susie ; 
then, with all a sister’s frankness, “he’s 
much better looking than you, Cis, and far 
more clever. I wonder what profession he be- 
lengs to? It has never transpired in the 
course of conversation. That is one reason 
why papa dislikes him. He is so suspicious 
of people who display the least reserve with 
regard to their affairs. That horrid man, Mr. 
Brownlow, acquainted us with his before we 
had been here a week. I wish papa would 





not invite him in here so often—he is simply 
detestable! ”’ 

“Perhaps you'd prefer an occasional visit 
from Maurice Landon ?” said that incorrigble 
tease Cis, rising, and taking up his favourite 
position on the hearthrug. “How did you 
contrive to scrape acquaintance with these 
Landons, Sue, since they’re not in the 
governor’s good books ?”’ 

Susie told him of the escape of the pet dove, 
which had led to an introduction between 
Grace Landon and herself. She wound up 
with a glowing, eulogistic description of the 
Landon ménage as compared with their own, 
not forgetting to allude to Grace Landon’s 
beauty and accomplishments, which, in her 
frank, girlish enthusiasm, Susie admired 
without any base feeling of envy. 

‘*Must be worth knowing,” remarked Cis, 
languidly, caressing his moustache. 

A good-looking young fellow of medium 
height, he not unfrequently adopted a 
patronising air when women were in question, 
as if he had but to throw the handkerchief in 
order to be accepted—a fault from which young 
men in the aggregate are not free. 

“I don’t suppose she would care to know 
you,” rejoined Susie, slightly nettled. 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because she is too clever and too highly 
educated to listen to the nonsense that you 
deem sufficiently good for a woman when you 
are talking to her.’’ 

‘‘Look here, Sue, you’re a little traitress. 
At one time you swore allegiance to me, your 
only brother. Now you’ve gone over to the 
Landon camp, and I’m simply nowhere in 
your estimation. I call that mean.’’ 

‘* You’re a dear!’’ said Susie, relenting, and 
bestowing a kiss upon her brother, ‘‘ only _ 
shouldn’t allude to Miss Landon in £ 
snperficial manner. When I get a chance I'll 
introduce yeu to her. She is very clever, and 
under her tuition I mee bem I am improving 
a little. We read together—the works of the 
best authors—and she helps me with my 
music. She says my taste wants forming, 
and she is doing her best to cultivate it. I 
know more of art and literature now than I 
ever did before! ” 

‘have noticed a decided improvement in 
you lately,” rejoined Cis, regarding her 
curiously. ‘*Does Mr. Landon ever take any 
part in these studies of yours?” 

‘Yes, sometimes,” Susie acknowledged, 
with a tell-tall blush, “‘ when he happens to 
be at home. They are not exactly studies, 
Cis ; they consist chiefly of desultory readings 
and conversations, but in themselves they are 
a liberal education. I wish we knew more 
people like the Landons, and that papa were 
less prejudiced against them.” 

‘“‘As @ rule, our acquaintance are of the 
shop, shoppy,” rejoined Cis, with an air of 
disgust. ‘At least, the governor’s are. I 
am not allading to my own private and par- 
ticular friends. Do you think Miss Landon 
would take me in hand, Susie, and bring her 
refining process to bear upon me?” 

“She might, without intending it, teach 
you how to fall in love,” said Susie, gravely, 
‘*and that would lead to complications.” 

“What if that particular branch of study 
were already mastered by me?” 

“Cis! you don’t mean to say you are actu- 
ally in love? ’’ 

‘* Something very like it,” rejoined Cis, try- 
ing hard not to look sheepish, as he made the 
admission. ‘If I take you into my confidence, 
Susie, promise that you will never round upon 
me, or let it all out as a good joke.’’ 


“ Why, of course not; I wouldn’t be so| Land 


wicked,” said Susie, breathlessly. ‘ You’may 
trust me, Cis.” 

‘Well, it happened in this way. I was 
going down Oxford-street one morning, about 
three weeks ago, when a young lady made an 
attempt to cross just where the traffic was 
thickest. She had had one or two good oppor- 
tunities to get over in perfect safety. Woman- 
like she had let them go by, and made a rush 
at the wrong moment. I saw her danger, and 








darted after her, only just in time to prevent 
her from being run over by a hansom. As it 
was she grazed her foot, and {I got an ugly 
blow on the shoulder from the shaft of an 
omnibus.” 

“Oh, Cis, what a narrow escape! ” 

“It was rather a close shave. The young 
lady was almost fainting when I got her back 
on to the pavement, I took her into a con- 
fectioner’s, and a glass of wine soon brought 
her round. She thanked me far more than I 
deserved for the trifling service I had rendered 
her. I wanted to accompany jher home, but 
she declared herself quite capable of going 
alone. She seemed reluctant to give her 
address, and we parted there and then, after 
she had again expressed her gratitude. I 
have been on the look-out for her ever since, 
but I have not once ‘encountered her. We 
were only together for about half-an-hour, yet 
it was easy enough for me to fall in love with 
her. I can’t get her out of my mind, Sue. f 
never cared for any woman in that way before. 
It will seem deuced hard lines if we are not 
to meet again.” 

‘ Poor old boy,” said Susie, sympathetically. 
‘« Was she very pretty, Cis?” 

“ Awfully, and her manner was even more 
fascinating than her face. I’d give a year’s 
allowance only to ascertain who she is.” 

“She may be married, you know,” haz- 
arded Susie. 

“You shut up. I don’t believe she’s 
married,” retorted Cis, savagely. ‘Perhaps 
Maurice Landon is.” 

‘“‘ He isn’t, but if he were it wouldn't matter 
to me,” cried Susie, with the consciousness of 
having told an enormous fib. 

A few days later she ran into the dining- 
room where Cis sat reading, her pretty face 
full of eager purpose. . 

“ Cis, if you want to be introduced to Miss 
Landon you'd better come out,” she said 
quickly. ‘She’s in the garden now, and you 
are so seldom at home it would bea pity to 
miss the opportunity.” 

Cis followed his sister into the front garden, 
rake in hand, as if he merely contemplated 
doing a little gardening. He dropped the rake, 
however, as if it had burnt him on beholdin 
the slim, graceful girl in cream-colour 
canvas and a broad straw hat, who was weed- 
ing in a dilettante fashion on the other side 
of the low green paling. 

“It is she!’ he exclaimed in a tone ex- 
pressive of intense delight, and no little sur- 
prise. ‘‘What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence !”’ 

‘* Not,the lady you saved frombeing run over, 
Cis?” cried Susie. ‘Surely it could not 
have been my Miss Landon.” ‘ 

‘It was,” rejoined Cis, advancing with 
praiseworthy alacrity towards Grace, who 
had already recognised in him her preserver. 

‘* Miss Landon, this is Cis,” explained Susie 
introducing them “anyhow” in her joyous 
confusion. ‘ He says he has met you before, 
that he had no idea you were our near neigh- 


‘Mr. Dimpley was the means of saving me 
from what might hava been a very bad acci- 
dent about three weeks ago,” said Grace, 
shaking hands with the delighted Cis, while 
both grew rosy-red. ‘‘ How strange that my 

reserver should prove to be your brother, 
usie !” 

‘* Very,” interposed Susie, her dark eyes 
dancing with merriment. ‘“ He doesn’t——” 

“Want his sister to speak for him—that’s 
quite right, Susie,”’ after bestowing which 
effectual snub Cis turned once more to Grace 
on. 

“I have wondered so many times,” he said, 
softly, ‘‘whether you reached your home in 
safety that day. It was rather unkind of you, 
Miss Landon, to refuse me permission to 
accompany you after the fright you had sus- 
tained.” 

‘‘Oh! I did not wish my brother to know 
how foolish I had been, and what a risk I had 
run,” replied Grace, deprecatingly. ‘‘ On that 
account I did not mention my narrow escape 
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even to Susie. I suppose it must transpire 
now, and Ishall receive a scolding. Believe 
me, I am not ungrateful to you, Mr. Dimpley, 
for saving my life at the risk of your own.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Cis, fervently. 
“Td do the same thing again to have the 
pleasure of rescuing you at the end of it.’’ 

“Rather doubtful Jy xml laughed Grace, 
whose thoughts had frequently strayed back 
to the well-favoured young fellow who had 
rescued her from under the wheels of the 
hansom. 

Susie, with a tact that made Cis think well 
of her, found some plants that required tying 
ap, and left him to carry on the conversation 
with Grace Landon. 

The weeding and hoeing didn’t make much 
progress that afternoon. 

old Dimpley, away in the Brompton-road 
concocting blue pills and black draughts, had 
no idea of what was going on at home in his 
absence. Mrs. Dimpley and Aunt Jane were 
enjoying their siesta, and the young people 
had it all their own way. 

“ Well,’’ said Cis, when Grace had gone in- 
doors, and he had crossed the garden with a 
very satisfied face to inspect Susie’s opera- 
tions. 

«‘ Well,” said the girl, drily, ‘‘ I thought you 
would never stop talking. Isn’t this a beau- 
tiful specimen of Love-lies-Bleeding, Cis ?”’ 

“ Don’t bother. You won’t betray my con- 
fidence, Susie, when you and Miss Landon 
are together? Girl’s tongues run on at such 
arate that it’s difficult to stop them some- 
times.” 

“T’ll be very discreet. I expect you will re- 
veal your own secret before very long, Cis. 
You will be telling Miss Landon how you love 
her.” 

“That will depend upon circumstances. At 
any rate, I’m awfully glad to have found 
her.” 

“And I’m delighted that you should be in 
love with her of all people,” said Susie, 
earnestly. ‘I only hope she will like you in 
return, Cis, and that papa will be agreeable. 
He can be very nasty occasionally, almost as 
nasty as his own physic.” 

“If she consents there’s sure to be a dose 
of bitters in store for me from the governor,” 
replied Cis. ‘‘{He’s taken such an unreasonable 
prejudice against the Landons. Let me only 
win her love, though, and the rest will seem 
comparatively easy. You must put a word in 
for me when you can, Sue, and I won’t spoil 
sport between you and Maurice Landon.” 

From that day Cis Dimpley’s habits under- 
went a change. He rejoiced his sister’s heart 
by spending nearly all his spare time at home. 
He got into no fresh scrapes, while he seemed 
to have developed quite a oraze for gardening. 

Grace Landon certainly did not shun him 
when he found her in the garden, or begged 
permission to listen while she and Susie were 
reading or playing; her fair, sensitive face 
betrayed that acute consciousness of his pre- 
sence, which is a sure sign of love. She de- 
ferred to him in opinion when she could do so 
honestly, and never gave him that disagree- 
able sense of being wiser and better informed 
than himself which men so detest in a 
"Cle wasninhing good gress’and he kn 

is was TO and he knew 
it. He would oak | mond himself too quickly, 
though, lest he should startle Grace into 
giving him a refusal. 

Meanwhile Maurice Landon had improved 
the shining hours by falling in love with 
Susie. No young fellow with eyes in his head 
and the organ of approbativeness well 
developed could have done otherwise. 

Intercourse with refined, cultivated people 
had heightened the tone of Susie’s mind, and 
increased her general knowledge. A physical 
development was taking place in her-as well. 
The girl was swiftly changing into the woman. 
Maurice Landon viewing that superb, 
generously-formed figure, that queenly head, 
with its coronet of | wees 3 braids, gave 
himself up for loss and accepted his fate—a 


very beautiful one—without any demur. 





Susie was conscious of his unspoken love, 
conscious also that if was in her power to 
return it, and the knowledge gave her intense 
happiness. Thus the vague, pleasant, unde- 
fined love-making that precedes a declaration 
<r those four young people at the same 

ime. 

Their intimacy, however, did not extend to 
their elders. Beyond a cold good-morning, a 
remark about the weather, Dimpley pére had 
not noticed the Landons. Mrs. Dimply had 
made one or two formal calls to countenance 
her daughter, and ascertain what sort of 
‘person’ Miss Landon was. She had, in- 
deed, given Grace a general invitation of 
which the latter had never availed herself. 
Mr. Dimpley was not in favour of the brother 
and sister. They were too reserved and ex- 
clusive to please him, and he viewed the close 
intimacy existing between his own young 
people and those next door with growing dis- 
pleasure. 

“T tell you what itis,” he said, angrily at 
supper one night—the odious Brownlow’bein 
present—‘‘I won’t have you two, Cis oa 
Susie, for ever running in and out of Myrtle 
Villa. We know next to nothing of these 
Landons, and it isn’t safe“to be on such in- 
timate terms with people of whose antecedents 
we are in ignorance. If all were right with 
them wouldn’t they discuss their affairs the 
same as friend Brownlow here? Dark cup- 
boards generally conceal a skeleton.” 

‘He, he, quite right, Mr. Dimpley, quite 
right,” sniggered Brownlow, with an obvious 
delight in hearing the Landons depreciated 
that made Cis long to kick him. ‘One can’t 
be too careful who they associate with nowa- 
days when burglars have their villa residences 
and dynamitards take furnished apartments. 
Mr. Maurice Landon may be a distinguished 
member of the swell mob for aught we know 
to the contrary, and his sister——”’ 

Susie’s great, liquid, dark eyes shot fire at 
the speaker, her brother's hand came in con- 
tact with the neck of a decanter. 

Something in their manner may have 
quelled the speaker. He broke off abruptly 
and left his sentence unfinished. 

‘* My suspicions are not altogether without 
foundation,” said old Dimpley, impressively. 
“I didn’t get home till two o'clock this 
morning, having had some special prescrip- 
tions to make up for a physician. I had 
locked the front door and was just going to 
bed when I heard the gate next door creak. 
Looking through the window I saw Mr. 
Landon creep softly + ig path and let him- 
self in with a latch-key. Now what could 
any respectable young man have had to keep 
him abroad till such an hour? There’s a 
mystery about those Landons, and I mean 
to fathom it.” 

‘* He may have been to a party,’’ said Susie, 
feeling very unhappy. 

‘Party! Nonsense! I’ve heard that gate 
creak before, and now, whenever I hear it, I 
shall get up and investigate. We must know 
who it is we are living next to.” 

“Of course, very necessary,’ said Mr. 
Brornlow, approvingly. “I am never out 
after half-past ten myself. I consider that 
quite late enough for anyone.” 

“And so it is,” assented Mr. Dimpley. 
‘*You set us all a good example, Brownlow. 
Between us we shall run these Landons to 
earth, and ascertain what their little game 
consists of. Once for all,” addressing Cis 
and Susie, “I forbid your having anything 
more to do with the people at Myrtle Villa.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was Sunday evening. Mr. Dimpley’s 
family had gone to church. Dimpley 
himself, feeling tired, had stayed at home to 
enjoy a cigar in the garden at the back of 
the house. 

Twilight was setting in, and a pleasant 
stillness, broken only by the sound of Sabbath 
bells, reigned around. 





Presently they ceased, and Dimpley, with 
his feet upon the rustic seat, puffed away in 
placid content. 

Mr. Bartholomew Brownlow’s back garden 
was separated from the Dimpleys by{fa dwarf 
wall, that belonging to the Landons by a 
thick, leafy hedge nearly as high as a tall 
man. 

The rustic seat upon which Dimpley reclined 
was close to this hedge. Having smoked his 
fourth cigar a drowsiness overcame him. “Ie 
was in the act of falling asleep when voices 
proceeding from the other side of the high 
hedge awoke him. 

The speakers were conversing in rather low 
tones, as if they did not wish to be overheard. 
Dimpley recognised Maurice Landon’s voice, 
with the other he was not familiar. 

‘*T am confident that, between us, we shall 
be able to accomplish our task successfully,” 
said Maurice Landon. 

_““Not a doubt of it, my dear boy,” rejoined 
his companion, briskly. ‘ Failure is out of 
the question. Now to settle time, place, &c. 
The plot we have already decided on.” 

Wideawake, Dimpley sat bolt upright, an 
a of intense interest on his chubby 

ace, 

Perhaps he was on the point of discovering 
some important secret—of fathoming the 
mystery that surrounded the Landons. Put- 
ting his head close to the hedge, the chemist 
used his ears to the best possible advantage 
without any scruple of conscience. 

He had never liked these Landons; he was 
jealous of the influence they had obtained 
over his own son anddaughter. Could he but 
become acquainted with some shady circum- 
stance closely affecting them he would be 
able to hold it up in triumph as a sufficient 
reason why the Landons, brother and sister, 
should be sent to Coventry. 

‘‘ To commence with, the old man must be 
killed, I suppose,’? said Maurice Landon, as 
quietly as if he were arranging the prelimi- 
naries for a dinner-party. ‘We can’t get rid 
of him in any other way, Charley.” 

‘No, I think not,” rejoined Charley, care- 
lessly. ‘ Better to make short work of him, 
since he won’t be wanted again.” 

‘‘T shall leave that to you, then,” said that 

genial Maurice Landon, with a laugh, ‘ You 
will finish him off in a more artistic manner 
than I am capable of, coming that you are an 
old hand at murders, Charley ! ” 
* es could scarcely repress an exclama- 
tion of horror on hearing this awful assertion— 
an assertion which Charley evidently accepted 
as a compliment. 

“Well, yes, I have put a few people out of 
the way considoring that I am still a youth of 
mem, Premera, said the hardened monster, 
puffing away ata cigar. ‘Some I’ve thrown 
over cliffs, some I’ve poisoned, others have 
been stabbed, tted, drowned. I might 
describe my not incorrectly; as being a 
wholesale merchant in murder! I’m at my 
wit’s end to devise some fresh and sensational 
means of bringing about my victim's death ! 
It would be worth a fortune to me!” : 

“* How do you propose dealing with the in- 
dividual at present under discussion?” in- 
quired Maurice Landon. 

“TI think I shall strangle him, or smother 
him with pillows. You see, as the affair is to 
take place in the middle of the night, in a 
house where other people are sleeping, it 
wouldn’t do to make a noise!” 

“ Monsters! ’’ gasped Dimpley, beneath his 
breath, becoming painfully anxious to ascer- 
tain who this delicate compliment was intended 


for. 

‘‘ When he has been disposed of we search 
_ house for valuables; isn’t that so, Char- 
a | dad 

of Exactly. Honing got our plunder together 
we bind and carry off with us old Skinflint’s 
pretty daughter. By-the-bye, you haven’t 
mentioned her name.” 

“ Susie; it—it’s a favourite of mine,’’ said 
Maurice Landon. ‘1 — you like it?” 

‘It might be worse. Blanche, Maud, Ethel, 
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or Gwendoline have a more fashionablé ring’; 
but still it doesn’t matter.” 

“ Susie!’’ ejaculated Dimpley, on the other 
side of the hedge, his fluffy hair stand- 
ing fairly on end, his eyes round with horror. 
“My daughter! Then the old gerttleman:to 
whom those rtffians'so unfeelingly allude can 
be no other than myself. From what a fate 
have I been thus mercifully rescued! Thieves, 
murderers, ravisters! that I should have been 
living here close:to such people all this time 
without knowing it! They little think who 
- listening to their cold-blooded, diabolical 
plans.” 

“ The girt, of coursé, will be kept a prisoner 
till she consents to: marry her captor, who is 
in love with her. She must be Kept in ignor: 
ance of the exact mannerin which heramiable 
parent has been disposed of,” contined Charley. 


“Her ultimate fate has already been decided: 


upon. We need not discuss that now.” 

“ What a mercy it was I didn’t go to church 
to-night with the others,’ thought Dimpley, 
mopping his hot face with his handkerchief. 
“They evidently give me credit for having 
done so. My punctual methodical habits have 
not escaped their attention ; otherwise they 
would not have ventured to come out here to 
discuss their horrible intentions, What will 
that respectable man Brownlow’ say when he 
knows all?” 

“We might hit’ upon some means of con- 
cealing the crime when once it has been 
committed,” suggested Maurice Landon. 
‘**Couldn’t we, after removing the girl and the 
valuables, set fire to the house, thus permit- 
ting Skinflint’s bo@y to ‘be consumed by the 
flames? *’ 

‘Nota bad idea,” assented his companion 
in wickedness ; “or, stay, I’ve something 
better still. What do you think of dynamite 
—a regular explosion? That would be sure 
to bring the house down.” 

“* Undoubtedly it would if you'nsed enongh 
of it, my dear féllow,” retorted the other, 
with a laugh. ‘‘ The experiment might prove 
risky, however. It is moré original than fir- 
ing the house; but there are drawbacks— 
technical ones—cornected with it.” 

“ When are we-to commence proceedings? ”’ 
inquired Charley, with a yawn. 

“When you like. To-morrow I shall be 
eftgaged. Corme’over on——” 

The voiees's#nk lower. Dimpley, by ram- 
ming his head in among the’ leaves till le 
looked like an-elderly vine-crowred’ Bacchus; 
could only distinguish something abont 
“Tuesday night” and “the Jast train.’ 
Evidently the conspirators were making their 
appointment. 

“If you will take the murder off my Hands, 
Charley, I shall be able to manage the abduc:- 
tion,” said Maurice Landon, cheerfully. 

“ All right, old féllow, I’m agresable. It’s 
& joint concern, you Know.” 

“My dear boy, we'are not btitclters.” 

‘*T don’t know what'else you can call your- 
selves,” thought Dimpley, malevolently, “ to 
contentplate murdering an innocent, unoffend- 
ing man, and carrying off his daughter after 
plundering his house. If you'are not butchers 
—but vice always wears = brazen front.’ 

“* Queer old fellow—Dimpley,” said- Maurice 
Landon, when they Had smoked for awhile in 
silence. 

“Ah! I suppose so+stingy, suspicious, 
tyrannical, and that sort of thing.” 

“I believe he entertains some prejudice 
against’ me,” continued Maurice: “He has 
forbiddetr Susie terun in and ont of our hottse 
as ustal, and done his best to give Gracie and 
me the cold shoulder. Well, if our under: 
taking prospers, Charley, I shall be in a posit 
tion to overcome even his prejudices:” 

““Wretch!’’ shuddered Dimpley, who 


coupled the remark with the prospective 
murder. “Does he imagine that my- child 
would marry her father’s murderer? Will 
they never go indoors, I wonder? To be suf- 
focated! If there’s one death I dread more 
than another it is that.’ 

“There are a féw minor points still re- 


maining to be settled,’’ said Charley, pre 
sently ; ‘as tothe best nteans of effecting our 
entrance, surprising the father and daughter, 
and soon. But they will occur to us before 
we really stand in‘need of’ them. I find that 
is generally the way.” 

‘* Hardened criminal! Ijdaresay there are 
few details in the annals of crime'that you 
are not practically acquainted with,” mused 
Dimpley. “It’s odd they haven't made the 
least allusion to Matilda. All their attentions 
seem kept in reserve for Susie and myself.” 

“T can manage a robbery with any man 
living,” said Charley, proudly. “I’ve madea 
study of it, you know, and I flatter myself I 
‘could, if put to it, ‘ crack a crib’ with any 
gentleman in the profession.” 

“Mind we are not overheard,” rejoined 
Maurice Landon, warningly, ;‘or your self- 

ise. might lead to unpleasant results, 
harley.” 

They rose after awhile and went indoors, 
much to Dimpley’s delight. He had not dared 
to move or stir while they remained in the 


garden, through fear lest his presence should: 


be detected, and the nicely-arranged tragedy 


in which he was to play the principal part 


rudely anticipated. 

When he had ascertained to his complete 
satisfaction that the coast was clear, Dimpley, 
whose every limb was cramped, attempted to 
rise. His first effort resulted in a fall, since 
his benumbed legs—like unkind friends—re- 
fused to support him. 

Gathering himself up with an effort he 
reached the house. Once there he hastily ex- 
amined the various bolts and locks, to assure 
himself of their efficacy in case of need. Even 
the servants were out, and the loneliness, 
after what he had just heard, seemed oppres- 
sive in the extreme, 

He lighted the gas and drew down the 
blinds, welcoming even the company of the 
cat, which had crept up from the kitchen. 
Then he went to the sideboard and poured 
himself out a glass of brandy. 

That supplied him with a little Dutch 
courage. After drinking it he’ sat down and 
tried to arrange his plan of action. 

For that night at least he would keep his 
own secret. He would not share it even with 
Brownlow. On the next morning he would 
present himeelf early at the police station and 
have an interview with the superintendent, 
that would result in unpleasant consequences 
to the unprincipled plotters next door. 

On the whole—although considerably star: 
tled and shocked—Dimpley rather enjoyed 
his position as a man who Had’ discovered: a 
murderous plot directed against himself -in 
time to frustrate it. 

It gave him a profound sense‘of self:im- 

rtance, while it gratified and endorsed ‘the 

islike and suspicion he had always enter- 
tained towards the Landons. Now he would 
be able to point the moral and adorn:the tale 
for the benefit of Cis and Susie. They nrust 
perforce take sucha warning to heart, and 
eschew for ever their charming new acqasint- 
ances. 

Dimpley reflected, not altogether without a 
sensation of pleasure, that when the principal 
facts became public property, and* he had to 
give evidence agairist the two prisoners, he 
would, for the time being, enjoy a great:deal 
of notoriety. His portrait might appear in 
the Illustrated News or the Pictorial World ; 
laudatory articles would be written concerning 
the presence of mind and’ the promptitude-he 
had displayed upon becoming acquainted with 
the plot against his own life. He would have 
been rather sorry than otherwise to be de- 


sprived of the excitement in store for him, 


especially now that he felt himself to be on 
the safe side. ; 

“T wonder what part the sister—that de- 
mure, ladylike woman who never speaks above 
her breath—takes in their nefarious schemes,’ 
pondered the chemist. ‘ Will she be included 
in the charge? I must ask the superintendent 
about that. Doubtless she is as deep in the 





mud as they are in the mire, only they keep 








hertin the backgrotmd. If they were'to change 
thei minds and come: to-night instead of 
Tuesday! That isa féarfal'possibility. Per. 
haps I'd betier—oh! goodness gracious! who 
can that be?” as the front door bell rang 
loudly. 

After reconnoitring cautiously; and discover. 
ing that it was only his family returning from 
church, Dimpley admitted them. They were 
rather astonished to. find locks, bolts, and 
chain all in requisition. 

“ Why, papa, how pale you are!” exclaimed 
Susie, playfally. ‘Did you take us for 
burglars?” 

“Tt is as well to be carefil;” said her father, 
impressively, “and don’t talk’ too loud about 
burglars, Susie. The very walls have ears!” 

“Lor! Dimpley,’”’ said’ Wis wife, regarding 
him curiously, ‘‘ what is the matter with you? 
You don’t look like yourself. Have you had 
any bad news?” 

** Oh, no, nothing of the Kind,” asserted the 
chemist, with an air of gloomy mystery that 
didn’t altogether tone in with His: chubby, 
comfortable, commonplace visage. “ Why 
should you think so, Matilda?” 

““We had a splendid sermon,” continued 
Mrs. Dimpley. ‘I wish you had been with 
us.” 

- * + + * 


Dimpley had been listening to a discourse, 
the text of which hardly pleased him. Never- 
theless he kept his own counsel, in spite of a 
burning desire to impart his discovery to some- 
one else that possessed him. 

For the life of him he could not help look- 
ing mysterious, however. Hewalkedas if he 
were treading on eggshells; he uttered weird, 
cabalistic sentences, and indulged in so many 
unwonted actions that his wife.and daughter 
began to entertain doubts as to his sanity. 

“IT hope your papa isn’t going to be ill, 
Susie,” remarked Mrs. Dimpley, anxiously. 
‘ I have never seen him act sostrangely be- 

ore.” 


‘*‘ What. camhe be doing now ?” cried Susie, 
ag, heavy piece of furniture was slowly 
bumped from one side of the room overhead 
to the other. 

_‘*Tve been moving the.chest. of drawers in 
our room, Matilda,” said Mr. Dimpley, on 
descending. ‘‘I mean to. barricade our door 
with) them. to-night—those. locks are not 
sufficient protection against burglars. Susie, 
you'd better do the same.” 

“He's. mad!” whispered. Mrs. Dimpley, 
despairingly. 

Susie, who thought her father was only 
developing:some fresh crotchet, hardly shared 
her mother’s alarm... She. was feeling some- 
what . rebellious. respecting, her interdicted 
friendship, with, Grace Landon, and inclined 
to resent what she. termed her father’s .un- 
just prejudice against the Landons, 

There were stolen meetings occasionally 
between Maurice and Susie, He had ac- 
quainted. her of his love, and received the 
assurance of her own in return. Cis also 
had. declared himself to Grace Landon, and 
met with a favourable reception. Since she 
would not consent to a clandestine engage- 
ment he had decided to brave the paternal 
thunders, and. openly announce his predilec- 
tion for Grace. 

Matters were fast jing. a crisis. Mr. 
Dimpley, barring and belting that: night till 
his'wife trembled for his reasen, might suc- 
ceed in keeping burglars out;| bat the little 
laughing - thief  cailéd) love. had already 
effected an: entrance, and stolen the hearts 
of both son and:daughter.. . f 

“I think we're all right now, Matilda,” said 
Dim , With a satisfied smile, when he had 
fastened bells to all the shutters, double- 
locke@ the doors, and an old- 
fashioned pistol, a knuckle-duster, and «a 
life-preserver on a@ small, tablejclose to his 
bed. ‘We shall be:ready- for. them if they 
do come, shan’t we ? ” 





‘T+ suppose so; Robert,’ faltered poor 
Mrs. Dimpley, hardly knowing. which. gave 
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her most alarm—the problematical burglars, 
or her husband’s extraordinary proceedings. 


CHAPTER V. 

Monpay morning dawned bright and fair. 

Mr. Dimpley, who had passed a somewhat 
disturbed night, was up and out before nine 
o'clock —an astonishing circumstance, of 
which his family did not fail to take note. 

The Brompton-road was fated to see but 
little of him that day. For once, at least, 
Dimpley owned a soul above physic. 

His assistants might poison half the 
customers by giving them wrong drugs, but 
until he had su ed in placing the Landon 
business upon a satisfactory footing, he would 
be missing from his accustomed place behind 
the counter. 

Hehad an interview with the superintendent 
of police at the nearest station. He gave that 
individual a detailed account of the conversa- 
tion he had overheard in his garden on the 
previous evening. 

The superintendent, after asking a great 
many questions, which seemed to Mr. Dimpley 
very irrelevant, and thoroughly probing the 
story submitted to him asif he had his doubts 
about its authenticity, promised to send a man 
in plain clothes to keep a sharp look-out upon 
Myrtle Villa during Monday and Tuesday, to 
see if he could elicit any fresh facts respecting 
the doings of its inmates. 

On Tuesday night three or four men should 
be in readiness to spring out upon the burglars 
when they attempted to enter Mr. Dimpley’s 
residence, and convey them to the police- 
station. 

Well satisfied with the result of his visit, 
Dimpley returned to Laburnum Villa. 

He found Cis there awaiting his arrival in 
anything but a tranquil frame of mind. 

His evil genius must have persuaded poor 
Cis to acquaint his father with his liking for 
Grace Landon, and his desire to become 
engaged to her; at such an unpropitious 
moment, Cis; however, knowing nothing of 
the conspiracy on foot, had decided to makea 
clean breast of it, and get the unpleasant 
interview over without any more delay. 

“Well; Cis, what is it?’’ said Dimpley, 
when his son had expressed a desire to speak 
with him in private. ‘I hope you haven't 
been getting into any fresh scrapes! If so, 
don’t expeot me to help you out of them.” 

This was not a very auspicious beginning. 

Cis declared, truthfully enough, that he Had 
not got into any fresh scrapes, that what he 
had to relate was quite of another character ; 
he had, in short, fallen in love with a young 
lady who—judging from his (Dimpley’s) des- 
cription of her, carefully suppressing names— 
must combine in her own person all the charms, 
mental and bodily, bestowed upon wortian in 
the aggregate. 

“Humph! all very fine!’ growled old 
Dimpley, when Cis stopped to take breath, 
He wasn’t in love with the girl, and he could 
afford to be critical. Besides, he felt certain 
there was moré in the: background, that ere 
long he would-be in a position to give Cis a 
very disagreeable surprise. ‘‘You’re rather 
young to think of getting married, Cis. You 
might wait till you have passed your examina- 
tion and blossomed out into a doctor, with an 
income of your own. Getting married means 
taking somebody else’s child to keep, let me 
tell you; and that is rather an expensive 
hobby; at least, I have fotind it so. You 
haven’t méntioned the young lady’s name 
yet, or alluded-to her connections. I hope 
they are above suspicion | ” 

“T have every reasén to believe so, dad,” 
said Cis, nervously tugging at his moustache. 
“T have ptt ly kept the name of the girl I 
love in the background until now, because I 
am given cn derstand you entertain some 
prejudice against her. You will pardon me 
for saying that your prejudice is utterly with- 
out foundation. You only require to know 
her more intimately in order to like her. 
She——" 





‘Will you tell me her name, sir! without 
any more circumlocution?” snarled old 
Dimpley. 

“Grace Landon,” said his son. promptly. 
“ She is the dearest girl in the world, the on M 
one that I shall ever care for. If you will 
consent to an engagement between us, dad, 
and supply the needful for a year or so to 
come, I will do my best to settle down into a 
poser hard-working man, one after your own 

eart.”’ 

“ Oh, you will, will you?” replied Dimpley, 
with the ghost of a chuckle. 

The revelation he had in store prevented 
him from storming at Cis for having dared 
to fall in love with Grace Landon against 
orders. 

When once he knew all he would be suf- 
ficiently crushed and punished for his dis- 
obedience. Grace Landon, indeed !—and her 
brother—— 

But Dimpley decided to remain silent, to 
temporise with his son for the present. The 
dénouement, when it came, would be all the 
grander for his having allowed no hint of the 
startling truth, the approaching fiasco, to es- 
cape him, 

‘*Yes; I give you my word; dad, that I will 
reform if you will only countenance Gracie,” 
said Cis, earnestly, rather puzzled to inter- 
pret his father’s unusual demeanour aright. 

As a rule, when his will was. crossed, Dimp- 
ley contrived to make things very unpleasant 
for those in his immediate ak 

On this occasion, however, he displayed no 
wrath. A smile actually hovered round his 
lips. Cis, perceiving it, thought his cause was 
won, 

“Té doesn’t do to decide upon important 
things in a hurry, my boy,” he said, blandly. 
“T shan’t give you my answer at once, I 
must think it over. Come again on Tuesday 
night—better still, Wednesday morning—and 
you shall learn my decision.’ 

‘It’s awfully rough upon a fellow to keep 
him in suspense all that time!’’ pleaded Cis. 
‘‘T wish you would let me know the best or 
the worst at once, dad!” 

But Dimpley was inexorable, and Cis went 
away more than half-inclined to doubt his 
father’s motive in receiving his news so calmly. 
A dead calm when a storm has been. expected 
is always more ominous than the storm, it- 
self. 

Dimpley shook his head when Cis was gone, 
and chuckled softly. 

‘I’m sorry for him,’ he nm, ‘No, I’m 
not! He deserves to be punished for falling 
in love with that man’s sister against my ex- 
press commands: Well, his eyes will soon be 
opened to perceive the real character of both 


brother and sister. It will be a warning to him,. 


I hope, and to Susie also. I am not at allsure 
that she is not in love with Maurice Landon. 
If the rude awakening cures them both of, 
their foolish fancies and makes them more 
obedient for the future, so. much the better: 
I shall be uncommonly glad. when Tuesday 
night has come—and gone.” 

For a while Dimpley felt uncertain whether 
to take Mr. Bartholomew Brownlow into his 
confiderice or not. The yearning to share his 
important secret with some one else finally 
got the upper hand of him: 

Having got Brownlow into his private and 
particular sauggery, the walls of which were 
garnished with a curious collection of pipes, 
from the humbleclay tothe lordly meerschaum, 
Dimpley, after first pledging him to secresy, 
informed him of the conspiracy then afloat 
against himself. 

Mr. Bartholomew’ Brownlow turned very 
pale, then expressed his profound astonish- 
ment in broken, disjointed sentences. 


‘A burglar! Maurice Landon a burglar!” 
he ejaculated, thoughtfully. ‘I am surprised. 
To think that I-— My dear Mr. Dimpley, 
you have, indeed, made a timely dis- 
covery 1” 

“ Yes, quite so,” said Dimpley, nursing one 
short leg, and accepting the praise as being 





only his due. “I fanoy a detective could 
hardly haveacted more'to the purpose,” 

_ “ What action are the police going to take 
in the matter?’ asked Brownlow, nervously, 
biting his finger-neils. “Of course you have 
communicated with them?” 

‘‘ Was at’ the station before nine’ o'clock 
this morning,” said Dimpley. ‘There’s 
promptitude for you! Aman in plain clothes 
has been set to watch Myrtle Villa, I saw 
him lounge by just now, looking for all the 
world like a begging-letter writer. Those 
fellows make-up as well as actors. To-mor- 
row night three or four men are to be in 
ambush behind my laurels, ready to seize the 
villains when they arrive.” 

“Ah, a capital ideal” rejoined Mr. 
Bartholomew Brownlow, with a sickly smile. 
“‘T wish I could assist you in capturing these 
desperadoes; but my rheumatism makes me 
fearful of venturing out at night.” 

“We shall manage very well, my dear 
fellow,” said Dimpley, valiantly.. “If you 
would be obliging enough{to remain with Mrs. 
Dimpley and my daughter during my-absence 
it is all I require of you. I shall have to go 
with the constables and their prisoners to the 
police-station, you know, to prefer the charge 
against them, and the women-folks might feel 
nervous at the idea of being left in thé house 
by themselves after such an occurrence. If 
you would keep them company now——”’ 

“Oh, certainly!’ said the ex-stationer, ‘I 
—I suppose,” he continued, anxiously, “I 
shall not be called upon to give evidence when 
the prisoners are examined before a magis- 
trate? I have no wish to figure in a police- 
court; indeed, I have’ a rooted objection to 
doing anything of the kind.” 

“Make yourself easy on that point,” 
answered Dimpley, reassuringly; ‘you will 
not even witness the seizure. I shall be there 
supporting the police in theexecution of their 
duty, and that is sufficient.” 

‘““Have you acquainted Mrs. and Miss 
Dimpley with the approaching exposare?” 
inquired Brownlow. ‘ 

“No—o, not’ yet. “I must though} or‘they 
wiJl be taken completely by surprise, To- 
morrow will be time enough for that:. I may 
rely upon you, Brownlow, to’ protect them 
during my brief absence?” 

“ Certainly, I shall feel honoured,’ snig- 
ered Brownlow, his parchment complexion 
ooking unusually muddy, his deep-set eyes 
glistening horribly. ‘Your young people, 
Mr. Dimpley,” he continued; “ have: become 
quite partial to these Landons; they will’ not 
take kindly tothe idea of their being common 
criminals!” 

“They must,” snapped Dimpley, irascibly. 
“They can’t fly in the face of sober facts. 
Their foolish infatuation for this genteel 
Burglar and his'sister will- soon be careds It 
will teach them to be carefnl who they: asso- 
ciate with in the future.” : 

Dimpley went through the locking; bolting 
and barticading’ process again on Monday 
night, while his wife and daughter watched 
his proceedings in a state’ of ever-growing 
wonderment. 

Ot Tuesday he was-even more fidgety and 
réstless than he had been on thie previous day. 
He did not go to business, but stationed hime 
self at tlie dining-room window where he 
could see without being seen, and furtively 
watched everyone who went by. Mrs: Dimp- 
ley, more alarmed than ever, wanted’ to send 
for Cis. 

Her alarm’took another form with surprise 
added to it, when, after tea, Dimpley informed 
her in the presence of Susie of what he had 
overheard in the gardeh, and of the exciting 
scene that was set to take ‘place that very 
night. 

‘ Oh, Dimpley, what an escape!” gasped 
the poor woman, throwing her arms round 
her husband’s neck to the detriment of his 
collar and scarf. ‘T'o contemplate’ murder- 
ing you, not to say a word about niyself! 
Villains! Monsters! I hope the’ police will 
not allow them to escape. d Susie too—to 
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suggest carrying |her off in that barefaced 
manner. Why we might be living in the 
middle ages !” - 

“I won’t believe it, I can’t believe! ’’ cried 
Susie, defiantly. ‘‘ Papa, mamma, it is mon- 
strous! Maurice Landon a_ burglar, his 
sister in league with him? You must be, 
you are, the victims of some gross miscon- 
ception |?’ 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Dimpley, 
indignantly. “If you are so infatuated with 
these worthless people that you will not 
believe me, miss, wait till to-night. When 
you see them in the custody of the police per- 
haps you will be convinced.” 

‘How can you defend a man who has 
made up his mind to carry you off by force, 
Susie?”’ said her mother, reproachfully ; “a 
desperate, hardened villain.” 

‘** Why should Maurice Landon seek to carry 
me off by force when he is aware that I am 
quite willing to accompany him of my own 
free will?” inquired Susie, dauntlessly. 
‘‘This inconsistency alone is enough to make 
me doubt your story, papa. Indeed, you 
must be mistaken.”’ 

‘You, at least, are very plain-spoken,” 
retorted her father. ‘“ You confess that you 
are in love with a would-be if not an actual 
murderer.” 

‘*No, but witha brave, honourable man, a 
true gentleman, incapable of such a crime as 
the one imputed to him,” said Susie, 
steadily. ‘‘Papa, I cannot believe that 
Maurice Landon ever planned anything so 
diabolical. It isn’t, it can’t be true,” burst- 


ing into tears and hiding her face in the sofa- | darkn 


cushion. ‘ It would break my heart! ’’ 

‘‘ Mother, you will look after her,” whis- 
pered Dimpley, ‘‘see that no communca- 
tion takes place between Susie and the people 
next door, She is capable of warning them 
and spoiling all our plans. While Iam absent 
with the constables Mr. Brownlow will keep 
you camgpey 

** Qh, Robert! don’t run any risk,” pleaded 
his wife, “‘ I shall feel so nervous about you.” 

«IT promise you I won’t, Matilda,’’ rejoined 
Dimple , with the firm intention of keeping 
his promise, ‘‘ and now to work.”’ . 

When it grew dark four stalwart policemen 
were smuggled into Mr. Dimpley’s kitchen, 
where they were regaled with cold mutton and 
strong ale by the frightened but delighted 
domestics who had been let into the secret, 
and whose love of the sensational was in a 
fair way of being gratified. 

After refreshing themselves they took up a 
strong position ind Mr. Dimpley’s laurels 
in the front garden. The man in plain clothes 
had succeeded in gaining but little‘additional 
information respecting the Landons, while 
he had obtained no clue to Maurice Landon’s 
usual pursuits. Nothing of a suspicious 
nature transpired to support Mr. 
Dimpley’s statement. 

The clocks were striking twelve, and Mr. 
Dimpley, who had stationed himself at a 
safe di ce behind the policemen, was begin- 
ning to get cramped and chilly, when foot- 
steps were heard coming along the pavement, 
and Maurice Landon’s voice, i 


8 
unusually loud for a burglar, sounded fa hie 


ear. 

“ That's him,” he whi to the nearest 

liceman, forgetting Lindley Murray in 
Ris excitement. ‘‘ Whatever you do don’t let 
him escape!” 

* ‘The two men reached the gate leading up to 
Laburnum Villa, and then paused for a 
moment. 

It was a very dark night, and Laburnum 
Villa resembled its —_ bour, Myrtle Villa, 
80 closely that it was difficult to tell them 
apart at that hour. 

**T think we’re right,” said Maurice Lan- 
don, peering into the darkness ahead. 
** Come along, Charley.” 

But ere they had traversed half the length 
of Mr. Dimpley’s front garden a policeman’'s 
bull’s eye flashed out upon them, and four 
stout fellows held them as if in a vice, 


“ Hullo, what is the meaning of this?” 
cried Maurice Landon, indignantly. ‘‘ You’ve 
made a mistake, constable.” 

‘That won't do, young man,’ replied the 
officer, quietly. ‘‘ I’ve heard that tale before. 
You’re satisfied that these are the men, sir?”’ 
appealing to Dimpley. 

** Quite—positive,’’ shrieked Dimpley, per- 
forming a kind of eccentric war-dance round 
the astonished prisoners, ‘‘ Take them away at 
once. I’m coming with you to the station.” 

“Mr. Dimpley!” exclaimed Maurice 
Landon, ‘what are you doing in my 
garden ?”’ 

“Your garden, sir; I beg to inform you 
that it is mine. Your assumed innocence 
will not save you. Officers, take them 
away.” 

* But, Mr. Dimpley, surely you know me— 
Maurice Landon?” 

“Oh, yes, I know you only too well. 
Burglar, assassin, abductor, you*are about to 
meet with your reward. Now, constables!” 

And in spite of vigorous protests not con- 
fined to mere words, and strenuous remon- 
strances, Maurice Landon and his friend or 
confederate were marched off to the nearest 
police-station, Dimpley bringing up the rear. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Mavrice Lanvon’s indignation on being thus 
unexpectedly taken into custody and conveyed 


If he had made the mistake of entering Mr. 
Dimpley’s garden instead of his own in the 
ess it was not an offence to be visited 
with such condign punishment, he angrily de- 
clared. Of any other reason for his being 
taken into custody Te with his friend, or 
accomplice, he avowed himself ignorant. 

Charlie Ashton, on the other hand, being 
a a a ee of = ridiculous, was 
inclin regard the perplexing incident in 
the light of a capital joke. 

“Ts your neighbour a lunatic, Maurice?” 
he inquired as they went along, in a tone just 
loud enough for Mr. Dimpley to overhear. “If 
not—if he can be proved responsible for his 
own actions—we shall have a nice little claim 
for compensation against him. By Jove! 
when ao invited me to sleep at your house, 
old fellow, you might as well have mentioned 
that it was the station-house. Sudden shocks 
are dangerous to a delicate constitution life 
mine.” 

“‘ How can you jest about it, Charley ?” re- 
torted the other indignantly. “ You would 
crack jokes at a funeral if anyone were foolish 
enough to include you in the assembly. 
Dimpley shall answer for this night’s work 
and the indignity he has subjected us to, the 
old madman, for some cause known’ only to 
himself.” ; % 

‘* Here we are at the station,” said Charley, 
cheerfully. ‘Now for a lucid explanation. 
Is it possible that we have been and gone and 
done something d , Maurice, in a fit of 
mental aberration, for which we are about to 
be called to account?” 

“ Now, sir,” said Maurice Landon, address- 

ing the superintendent in anything but a 
cowed manner, “ perhaps you will kind 
enough to inform us why we have been brought 
here at the instigation of this— m,”” 
glaring savagely at old Dimpley. “ Itis rather 
& serious matter to arrest two gentlemen who 
have committed no offence, when in the act of 
returning to their own house at night, and 
haul them off toa police-station. This fact 
will be brought home to the prosecutor with- 
out loss of time.” 
. The superintendent looked puzzled. The 
two men did not resemble either professional 
burglars, or members of the swell mob. They 
were beyond doubt gentlemen. Had the con- 
pley made a mistake, and 
got hold of the wrong individuals, he 
wondered ? 

** Oh, je a very innocent,’’ sooffed 
Dimpley, still keeping well in the background. 





‘It seems almost superfluous to acquaint them 


to a police-station equalled his astonishment. . 





with the charge. The law will teach you, sir,” 
he continued, addressing Maurice Landon, 
‘that elderly gentlemen are not to be 
smothered in their beds, to have their houses 
robbed, and their daughters carried off with 
impunity. You may as well plead guilty at 
once, since your villainous plans have been 
overheard and exposed.”’ 

‘*He’s mad!” ejaculated Maurice Landon, 
impatiently, “‘ stark, staring mad. , Inspector, 
you will not surely keep us here all night upon 
the unfounded assertions of a lunatic?’’ 

“This gentleman,” began the superin. 
tendent, who was more than half inclined to 
doubt Dimpley’s sanity himself, ‘has made a 
statement to the effect that you and your 
friend, or accomplice, were overheard by him 
on Sunday night planning a burglary that in- 
cluded both murder and abduction, and dis. 
cussing the best means of breaking into his 
house on this, Tuesday, night. The charge 
against you, as it stands at present, is a very 
serious one. You will be brought up before 
the magistrate in the morning. For to-night 
you will have to put up with such accommoda. 
tion as the police-cells afford. Any evidence 
in—”’? 

But here he was interrupted by a burst of 
laughter from Charley Ashton, who, up to 
this moment, had been listening intently to his 
explanation of the charge against himself and 
friend. 

Such laughter had seldon echoed through 
that dreary official building, to which so many 
people were in the habit of paying unwilling 
visits. Genuine, hearty, contagious, it rang 
out, peal after peal, as Charley rocked himself 
to and fro on the hard wooden bench with the 
tears running down his cheeks, and his hands 
held to his aching sides till the representatives 
of law and order found it difficult to avoid 
joining in. 

‘* Maurice, old boy, it’s too good,’’ he gasped, 
in a brief interlude. ‘‘ We didn’t bargain for 
such a scene as this when we planned the 
others. Robbery —murder—abduction—des- 
perate characters—unseen listener taking it 
all in greedily —oh! I never shall survive it,” 
and he went off intoa fresh peal of laughter, in 
which Maurice Landon—in spite of his intense 
vexation—could not avoid joining him. 

Their behaviour added to the superintend- 
ent’s perplexity. With sullen, reckless, or 
abject prisoners he was well acquainted, but 
these young men did not belong to either 
class. Their mirth was genuine. 

‘*Insufferable effrontery,’’ exclaimed Dim- 
pley, an angry witness of their amusement, 
“but it won't save them though. There’s no 
getting away from hard facts.” 

‘‘ Charley, stop laughing,’ said Maurice 
remonstratingly, ‘‘or you'll have a fit. The 
ridiculous charge this gentleman has thought 
proper to prefer against us can be explained 
away in a satisfactory manner,” he continued, 
addressing the superintendent, and turning 
his back upon Dimpley. “The conversation 
already described—in which he played the 
dishonourable part of spy and listener—had no 
reference to him, or, indeed, to any other 
individual existing. My friend and I, believ- 
ing ourselves to be alone, were discussing the 
& of a new play which, when finished, wi 

our joint uction. Inthe MS. of that 
play—which I can produce for your inspection 
—you will find all the details of the robbery, 
the murder, and the abduction, fully carried 
out. From the drift of our remarks, any 
man not absolutely thick-witted and illiterate 
might have gathered that we were merel 
discussing a work of fiction, not an act 
crime.” 

‘Your explanation may be correct recy 
gentlemen,” said the superintendent, ‘ but 
without further proof of your innocence I 
cannot set you at liberty. Self-exculpation 
has to be accepted very cautiously, especially 
in a police-court.” 

‘“*A plausible tale, indeed!" cried old 
Dimpley, fiercely, but not without feelin 
extremely uncomfortable. Maurice an 
Charley looked so little like criminals, bore 
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themselves so confidently, that his courage 
began to ooze away, his exulting mood gave 
place to an anxious one. 

“J heard you call my daughter by name, 
sir,’ he protested. ‘ You spoke of eventually 
being able to overcome my dislike for you, of 
making Miss Dimpley your wife. Do you 
dare to my all this? ” 

“Certainly not. The words are correct 
enough, only you applied a wrong meaning to 
them,” said Maurice growing cool as the other 
waxed hot. ‘‘I have ventured to name my 
heroine after your daughter, between whom 
end myself there exists an attachment. When 
I spoke of overcoming your prejudice against 
me I did not entertain any idea of using such 
gentle pursuasion to gain my end as a feather 
pillow placed in unpleasant proximity to your 
mouth, Mr. Dimpley. I trusted to the ulti- 
mate successof my play to acomplish that. 
In'short, you are the victim of your own mean, 
anworthy suspicions, and dishonourable 
eavesdrooping.’ 

Dimpley mopped his red face and gas as 
these hard words were flung at him by the 
young man. 

“TI must have proof—convincing proof— 
before I change my _—. or accept such an 
improbable story,” he stuttered. ‘I can’t 
have made such a consummate ass of myself as 
this voluble young man would have me believe. 
No, no, this play-writing business is a fabri- 
cation from inning to end, trumped up to 
hide his real guilt. You don’t stay out till 
one o’clock in the morning and sometimes 
later, sir, for nothing.” 

“ As the editor of a morning newspaper my 
avocation frequently compels me to keep late, 
or rather very early, hours,” replied Maurice, 
calmly. ‘‘I make these explanations less to 
satisfy your insolent, ill-bred curiosity than 
for the purpose of freeing myself and friend 
from the absurd, unfounded charge you have 
brought againt us. Now for my proofs. A 
portion of the MS. of the play is at this 
moment in the hand of Mr. Warren Seymour, 
the manager of the Bijou Theatre. I will 
write a note to him, which the superintendent 
will be kind enough to forward. Upon his re- 
presentations we shall doubtless gain our re- 
lease, promising to come up before the 
magistrate for hearing to-morrow morning.” 

The note was written, and despatched by 
one of the men. Mr. Dimpley sat down to 
await the arrival of the theatrical manager 
in anything but a peaceful frame of mind. 

If it should happen that he had made a 
mistake how awful the consequences would 
be! He turned alternately hot and cold as he 
dwelt upon them. 

Cis and Susie would always have a power- 
ful weapon to wield against him. He would 
become the laughing-stock of the neigbour- 
bood, not to mention the money he might have 
to forfeit, the'censure he would have to undergo 
for hauling two perfectly finnocent men off 
to the police-station under a misapprehension. 
Permitted by courtesy to remain in the ante- 
room instead of the cell Charley Ashton 
prowled around in search of active mischief. 

When the superintendent’s back was turned 
he surreptitiously poured a quantity of lamp- 
oil, standing by, into the kettle used for 
boiling water to make coffee for the men on 
night duty, an attention which they—not 
finding it out until the coffee had been made 
and tasted—hardly appreciated, while he 
further committed himself by appropriating 
the suppers of two members of the force, 
then absent. 


“What an idiot you are, Charley!” re- 
monstrated Maurice Landon. ‘‘ Do you wish to 
justify their conduct in bringing you here? You 
certainly aredoing your best in that direction.” 

“‘It seems a pity to fall short of the high 
Opinions that have been entertained a pe 
your merits and favourite pursuits,” sai 
Charley, calmly. ‘I never ‘lifted’ anything 
before ; it’s quite a new sensation. Let's see 
what Robert regales himself upon. Hem, 
thick bread-and-butter and cold sausage! Not 


very appetising. Cooks must be scarce when 
the force are reduced to such fare as this.” 

“ Pat it down.” ‘ 

“No; I shall take if away with me as a 
memento of my visit. I should like to see 
their faces when that coffee is poured out and 
tasted. If—ah, here comes Seymour!” 

‘Mr. Warren Seymour, a bright, genial, 
pleasant-faced, elderly gentleman, entered the 
room at this moment. The greeting between 
him and the embryo dramatists was a some- 
what hilarious one, the awkward situation in 
which they were placed being, as Mr. Seymour 
declared, the best that had ever come under 
his notice, professional or otherwise. 

Maurice Landon’s note had apprised him of 
the misconception to some extent. He had 
brought the MS. of the play with him accord- 
ingly, to convince the police superintendent of 
the truthful nature of the explanation given. 

With two or three highly delighted police- 
men grinning in the background, and the 
ranything but delighted Mr. Dimpley facing 
him, the manager read a few extracts from 
the unfinished play, sufficient to prove that 
the robbery, the murder, and the abduction 
were “all in it.” 

“ And if you're not satisfied now,”’ he said, 
in conclusion, “‘ why I’ll bail them both with 
as much pleasure as if they were leaky 
vesels, which they may be, seeing they have 
to do with authorship.” 

The superintendent expressed his willing- 
ness to set the young men at liberty, providing 
they would promise to appear before the 
magistrate on the following morning. 

To the crestfallen, disconsolate Dimpley 
he addressed a few curt words, blaming him 
for the useless trouble he had occasioned, and 
the groundless suspicions upon which he had 
acted, without first investigating them. 

** You'll find yourself placed in a very un- 
pleasant position if these ‘gentlemen round 
upon you, sir, for the annoyance and notoriety 
you will have been the means of bringing 
upon them,’’ he remarked, consolingly. ‘It 
will all appear in the daily papers.” 

‘You don’t say so!” ejaculated Dimpley, 
aghast. ‘I—I wouldn’t see it in print for 
fifty pounds. Of course I’m extremely sorry 
that I should have made such a mistake, but 
nineteen men out of twenty would have done 
the same thing. My listening to the conver- 
sation was the result not of design but of 
accident. I was sitting on the bench in my 
garden, smoking, and I couldn’t help over- 
hearing it. If Mr. Landon had displayed less 
reserve respecting his profession and—and 
everything connected with him, I should have 
been less ready to suspect him. As a rule, 
mystery serves to create suspicion.” 

‘It was not altogether without reason that 
I exercised a wise reserve regarding my 
affairs,” said Maurice Landon, coldly. “I 
was foolish enough at one time to FS my 
name to a bill to oblige an old friend of my 
father, whose name was John Dimpley. He 
may be, indeed I believe he is, closely related 
to you, supposing him to be still alive. When 


| the bill became due he was missing; he had 


taken refuge in flight, leaving me to bear the 
responsibilities that he had so basely evaded. 
After giving up all that I had there was still 
money owing. I no sooner amassed a little 
than the creditors were after me like hounds 
to take it from me. Under such circum- 
stances it was hardly to be expected that I 
should advertise myself, my profession, or my 
present whereabouts, more than was strictly 
necessary. Directly or indirectly you and 
yours, Mr. Dimpley, seem fated to work me 
some harm.” 

Dimpley said nothing in reply. Shame 
and surprise kept him silent. That this young 
fellow whom he had suspected and misjudged 
should prove not only to be « respectable, 
deserving member of society, but one who 
attributed all his pecuniary embarrassments 
to the dastardly conduct of John Dimpley, 
the ne’er-do-well member of thé Dimpley 
family and own brother to Robert, was a 
bitter blow to him, 








Ere he could collect his scattered faculties, 
and decide whethér or not to make an ample 
apology, Maurice Landon and Charley Ashton 
left the station, accompanied by Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

Ashton was to have slept at Myrtle Villa 
that night to be in readiness to start with his 
friend the next morning by an early train for 
a few days’ shooting. Mr. Dimpley’s action, 
however, rendered it necessary for them to 
change their plans, or at least to postpone 
them, 

Mr. Dimpley started on his own return 
voyage with a very crestfallen air. How was 
he to explain to Mrs. Dimpley, to Susie, to 
the respectable Brownlow, the ludicrous mis- 
take he had been guilty of? Would he not 
lose caste with them as an oracle of wisdom 
and foresight for ever? And Cis, what would 
he not say on being made acquainted with the 
horrid story ? 

Tired and disconsolate, Mr. . Dimpley 
reached Laburnum Villa to find all the win- 
dows,dark and rayless.. 

Surely the family had not gone to bed with- 
out awaiting his return? He had left them 
too full of excitement for that to be possible. 
And Brownlow had promised to stay with 
them till he, Lew prs returned. 

He rang the bell lustily. Getting no answer 
he tried the door. To his astonishment it 
opened; it had been left unfastened. 

Strangely alarmed as to what might have 
happened during his absence, Dimpley waited 
till the policeman came round, and told his 
story. Together they entered the apparently 
deserted house, Dimpley, out of courtesy, 
allowing the policeman to go first. 





CHAPTER VII. 

In order to account for the condition in 
which Mr. Dimpley found his residence it will 
be necessary to go back a little way, and ex- 
plain what happened there after he had gone 
with the prisoners to the police-station. 

Mrs. Dimpley feeling not a little excited 
and upset, to use her own term, by what had 
occurred, hurried off to the house of a female 
friend further down on the opposide side of 
the road, taking Susie with her, the two 
maid-servants accompanying them. 

Mr. Brownlow had expressed himself quite 
willing to take charge of Laburnum Villa 
during their absence. 

Indeed, he had suggested to Mrs. Dimpley 
that it would be best for her to seek asylum 
with her bosom friend, Mrs. Martin, till 
Dimpley returned, in case any more unplea- 
sant incidents would transpire meanwhile. 

‘‘My dear madam, I am not alarmed at the 
idea'of being left alone,” the ex-stationer said, 
valiantly, on being questioned by Mrs. Dimp- 
ley. ‘I shan’t find the time long, and it will 
be a bad job for anyone who tries to break in 
while I am in charge! Dimpley and I will 
escort you home later on. After the fright 
you have endured it will be better for you 
not to remain in the house at present.” 

Accordingly they had gone—in Susie’s case 
under pretest. 

She did not like Brownlow, and she would 
have preferred remaining at home till her 
father returned, but Mrs. Dimpley was reso- 
lute. 

They took shelter under Mrs. Martin’s 
hospitable roof, leaving Brownlow in charge 
of amen Villa. 

The policeman and Mr. Dimpley groped 
their way into the deserted dining-room. 
Dimpley lighted the gas, and gazed forlornly 
around. 

“‘ What can have happened to my family?” 
he exclaimed. ‘I left them here in the care 
of a neighbour, Mr. Bartholomew Brownlow, 
while I went to the station with these men, 
and they are gone! Policeman, what is the 
meaningofit? Can some awful tragedy have 
taken place during my brief absence? ”’ 

The policeman made no reply. They went 
over the house only to find it thoroughly 
ransacked ; while they were thus engaged Mrs. 
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Dimpley and Snsie returned, only to find that 
Mr. Brownlow had disappeared. 

The policeman went to the staticn to make 
his report and give an account of the robbery, 
while the Dimpleys—sleep being out of the 
question—stayed up all night. Going through 
the house in a body they constantly dis- 
covered somé fresh logs to lament. Everi the 
maid-servants had not escaped; their boxes 
had been ransacked. The burglar was 
evidently well up in his business who had 
paid them a visit. 

Dimpley longed for and yet dreaded the 
morning. It would bring Cis, who was coming 
for his answer, and who would have to learn, 
not that his fiancée was unworthy of him, as 
Dimpley had, fondly imagined, but that his 
father owed her and her brother an ample 
apology. 

Then he would have to appear before the 
magistrate, who would in all probability cen- 
sure him severely, not to mention the stib- 
sequent interview that Maurice Landon would 
demand, with a view td obtaining satisfaction 
for the indignity to which he had been sub- 


j , 

On the whole, the morning did not bid fair 
to be a pleasant one. Bat it proved to be even 
worse than Ditmpley had anticipated. 

They were. sitting at breakfast When a 
policeman came to inform Mr. Dimpley that a 
man, whom they imagined to be identical with 
the burglar who had ransacked Labarnum 
Villa, was then in custody. 

He was an old hand, who had Jong been 
‘“‘wanted” by the police. His cleverness in 
assaming various disguises had, however, 
foiled them until now. Taken red-handed 
witha great deal of stolen property upon him 
when in the act of making for a thieves’ re- 
sort, no evidence of his guilt was lacking. 
Would Mr. Dimpley accompany the officer to 
the station for the purpose of identifying the 
stolen articles? 

Mr, Dimpley trotted off with alacrity. The 
property was his beyond a doubt. Plate, 
jewellery, all belonged to him. His spirits 
rose as he recognised eaeh familiar article. 
Then he expressed a wish to see the prisoner. 

‘TI can’t récognise him, you know, because 
I have never—oh! goodness gracious! is it 
possible? Mr. Bartholomew Brownlow!” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied that worthy 
individual, sarcastically, on being conffonted 
with the man whom he had first deceived 
and then robbed. ‘“ It was not convenient for 
me to remain at Laburnum Villa until your 
return. Otherwise I should not have degerted 
my post.” 

“ Officer! ’’ ejaculated Dimpley, “ this man 
has been living next door to me for some time. 
He described himself as a stationer retired 
from business. I have frequently invited him 
to spend the evening with myself and family. 
Do you mean to say that I have been living 
on friendly terms with a professional 
burglar?” 

Poor Mr. Dimpley, he was more than crest- 
fallen, he was crushed. That he should have 
suspected and outraged the feelings gf people 
who were praiseworthy and high-principled 
while he had received this burglar, this vile 
fiend and scum of the earth, into the bosom 
of his family to the exclusion of the Landons, 
seemed a judgment upon him for his over- 
weening worship of mere appearances and sur- 
face respectability, his fussy, inquisitive, sus- 
picious tendencies. 

The interview with the magistrate came 
next on the list. The would-be prosecutor 
was severely censured for giving two gentle- 
men into custody on a charge that wouldn’t 
hold water. 

Dimpley had expected this. He made an 
ample apology, which Maurice Landon and 
Charley Ashton consented to accept. Neither 
of them expressed a desire for any further 
compensation, a fact that served to raise 
them several degrees higher in Mr. Dimpley’s 
estimation. 

On reaching home, tired and dejected, lim 
even to his shirt-collar, he found that Cis ha 








arrived there before him. Cis had heard the 
story, as far as they knew it, from his mother 
and Susie, and he was not.a little indignant 
at the insult offered to the Landons. 

“So this was what the guv’nor had got in 
store for me?” he remarked, hotly. ‘I knew 
there was mischief brewing ; I gathered that 
from his manner. I hope Grace and Maurice 
will consent to overlook his confounded 
meddling and the annoyance it has caused 
them.”” 

Mr. Dimpley’s news concerning Brownlow's 
captare formed the apex of the pyramid of 
astonishing events that. had grown up in a 
single night. He looked so utterly crestfallen 
and disconsolate that his children could but 
pity him. 

‘Never mind, guv’nor,’’ said Cis, consol- 
ingly. ‘“ Mistakes will occur in the. best re- 
gulated families, you know. I always detested 
that fellow, Brownlow. I. knew that he must 
be a cad and a shuffling hypocrite, if nothing 
worse’ and so it has proved. The Landons 
won't be hard to pacify, I’m certain. By-the- 
bye, you haven't given your consent to my 
engagement yet.” 

‘*T—I have no objections [to raise against 
it,” rejoined Dimpley. ‘‘ My suspicious con- 
cerning Miss Landon and her brother having 
proved groundless you are at liberty to engage 
yourself to her if she will accept you. B 2 
haps, after what has happened, she will not 
care to do so.” 

‘*Oh, I haven’t much fear on that score!” 


‘said Cis, disappearing abruptly. 


‘*We must do what we can for those young 
people, Matilda,’ observed Dimpley, proceed- 
ing to inform his wife of the monetary loss 
that Maurite had suffered through John 
Dimpley’s dishonourable conduct with regard 
to the bill. ‘“ John was always a scamp,” he 
said, in conclusion, ‘‘ and he contrived to make 
Mr. Landon the scapegoat for his mis- 
doings.” 

Susie said nothing, but her soft dark eyes 
gleamed with pleasure on hearing this fresh 
proof of her lover's worth, and the claim he 
had upon them, from her father’s lips. 

‘* Here they are to answer for themselves,” 
cried Cis, bringing Maurice and Grace, whom 
he had been to fetch, in with him. 

Mr. Dimpley kissed Gracie, and spoke a few 
words to her that brought the rich colour to 
her delicate lovely face. Then he turned to 
her brother, and held out his hand. 

‘‘T owe you some compensation, Mr. Lan- 
don, for last night's mistake,” he said, bravely. 
“Tf you-——” 

‘There is only one compensation you can 
offer me that I shall. be willing to accept,”’ 
said the young man, with a grave smile, glanc- 
ing in Susie's direction. 

“Ham! Ah! Well, you'd better take her, 
and I'll do what I can for you both,” rejoined 
Dimpley. ‘‘ You'll be marrying your sister’s 
husband’s sister, you know. It sounds rather 
mixed, but I don’t think it comes within the 
forbidden degrees of relationship. I hope 
you'll all be happy, and,” magnanimously, 
‘‘that your play will be a success, Mr. 
Landon.” 

“ At any rate, it has caused a great deal of 
sensation already,” said Maurice Landon; 
laughingly. 

Mr.'Bartholomew Brownlow was ultimately 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. Cis 
passed his examination creditably, and got 
married to Gracie. Maurice and Susie con- 
tinue to reside at Myrtle Villa, a pair of 
married lovers. The play scored a success, 
bringing its writers both fame and money. 

- After the double marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
Dimpley returned to the Brompton-road, His 
experience of a suburban villa had inspired 
Mr. Dimpley with such a profound hatred for 
those charming residences that his wife had 
not the heart to make him dwell in one any 
longer. 

Laburnum Villa is to be let on lease, rent 
moderate, to a careful tenant, who is also ex- 
pected to pay the taxes. 

(THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


Wuen is « walllike a set of good fellows ?— 
When itis composed of a lot. of “ bricks.” 

_ Tne grocer puts sand in his sugar, thinking 
he may thereby put rocks in his pocket, 

Tue night that is as black as your hat hath 
a darkness that may be felt. 

Tue ‘Maiden Circuits” that maidens long 
for—Wedding rings. 

Tue hilarity of the season extends even to 
the feathered: tribe, and many a turkey loses 
its head m the holiday time. 

Ix oy of the rule asserting it, two of a 
kind not make a pair always. Do two 
apples make a pear? 

Ie bank officials seem to be going it pretty 
fast, depositors have it in their power to draw 
a check on them. 

‘By heavens! that stuff is not fit fora hog 
to eat!’’ remarked Smythe,as he pone away 
his plate of beef stew at the Jarby bearding- 


‘house, thé other day, at dinner. ‘All right; 


you needn’t eat it, then, sir,’’ spoke up Mrs. 
darby. 
“Trent you,” said Poots, ‘‘there’s an inde- 


Scribable.sense of luxury in 2 in bed and 


ringing one’s bell for one’s * You got 
a valet | ’’ exclaimed Poots’s friend. ‘ No,’’ re- 
plied Poots ; ‘“‘ but I’ve got a bell!” 

Manan: ‘Johnny, did you put water in 
the milk thig morning?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘“* Don’t 
you know that is wicked, Johnny?” ‘ But 
you told me to mix water with milk.” ‘ Yes, 
but I told you to put the water in first and 
pour the milk into it. Then, you see, we can 
tell people we never put.water in our milk.” 

Inpicent Young Man: “1 would. respect- 
fully ask your daughter’s hand in marriage, 
sir.” Rich Father (in indignant surprise) : 
“What! You wanttomarry my daughter?” 
Indigent Young Man (somewhat flurried): 
“ ¥-yes, sir. .W-why mot? You don’t know 
anything wrong with her, do you?” 

Ingustice to a Catps~Mamma (to Uncle 
James an old bachelor): ‘‘ You don’t know 
what a good boy a has been to-day. He 
has not cried, nor tea his little sister, nor 
bothered the cook, nor——’ Uncle James: 
“ What's the matter with him? Is he sick?” 

A Monsrrosrry.—Papa (soberly): ‘That 
was quite a monstrosity you had im the parlour 
last evening.” Maud (nettled): ‘Indeed ! 
That must depend upon one’s understanding 
of the term ‘ monstrosity.’’’ Papa (thought- 
—: i** Well, two heads upo one pair of 
shoulders, for example.” 

Untucky Jonzs.—The price of real estate 
was under discussion at the club, when one 
gentleman remarked : ‘* Jones, old boy, I know 
where you can buy just the nicest little home 
—splendid cottage, grand fruit trees, and all 
that—for # song.” “Juast my lack,” said 
Jones. ‘I can’t sing « note.” 

Where He Was.—“ If you are innocent,” 
said a lawyer to his client, an old darkey, who 
was charged with stealing a ham, ‘ we ought 
to be able to prove an alibi. At what time 
was the hamstolen?” ‘Bout lebben o'clock, 
dey say.” “ Well, where were io between 
éleven o’clock and midnight—in 2” “No, 
sir, I wah hidin’ de ham.” 

“Anp so it’s a sore throat you’ve got, 
madam? And have ye ever had one before?” 
“ Oh, yes, often.” ‘And what did ye do for 
it?” ‘Oh; sometimes one thing and some- 
times another.” ‘And did ye get rid of it 
that way?” “Oh, yes.” ‘Then I'd just 
advise ye to do what ye’ve always done, and 
maybe you'll get rid of it again.” 

A youne man dressed in the height of 
fashion was driving along a country road, 
and, upon gazing at a pond which skirted the 
highway, said, ‘‘ Oh! how I should like to 
lave my heated head in those cooling waters! 
An Irishman, overhearing this, said, “‘ Bedad 
pork you might lave it and it wouldn't 
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SOCIETY. ° 

Her Masesty was fully expected at the Albert 
Hall on the morning of the 26th inst., when 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita was to be given. The 
opportunity has been seized to buy up the 
seats commanding a good view of the Royal 
box. Thé Royal party occupying the loge on 
this occasion will be a large one, and will 
probably include Princess Beatrice and her 
husband, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and the Duchess of Albany. 

Prince Cartst1an has promised to preside 
at the 41st anniversary dinner of the German 
Hospital, which will take place at the Free. 
masons’ Tavern on the 5th of May. 

Tue apartments in Hampton Court Palace 
which became vacant by the death of Lady 
Barnard have been given by the Queen to Mrs, 
Brook, the widow of General Brook, who was 
killed in the Afghan war. 

Ove of the Empress Eugénie’s diamonds 
has found its way inte a necklace of magnifi- 
cent workmanship, possessed by the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. It occupies the place of honour 
in the centre,. and was purchased of the 
Empress for nine lakhs. 

Tue King and Qaeen of Sweden gave a 
magnificent ball at the Castle of Stockholm 
on :the occasion of his Majesty’s birthday, 
when about 2,000 guests were present. 

The Queen wore a splendid robe of red and 
gold brocade, trimmed with rich old Flemish 
lace, with a diadem and necklace of diamonds, 
and various orders. The Crown Princess's 
dress was of gold brocade and turquoise blue 
satin, trimmed with wild roses and diamonds ; 
a splendid tiara of sapphires and diamonds, 
with necklace en suite. Besides several orders, 
her Royal Highness wore on the left shoulder 
the portrait of the Swedish King set in dia- 
monds, 

The Danish Crown Princess was in pale 
green satin, embroidered with silver, and 
trimmed with rich lace, a diadém and necklace 
of pearls and diamonds, orders, and portraits 
of the Kings of Sweden and Denmark sef in 
diamonds. 

Tae Earl of Airlie was presented a few 
nights ago at Cortachy Castle with a sword of 
honour and a piece of gold plate by his 
tenants and friends in the shires of Angusand 
Perth, whem he had invited to a supper and 
ball. A handsome secretaire of fine old 
French marqueterie was also presented to the 
Countess as a wedding gift. 

After the ceremony of presentation had 
been gone through the Earl and Countess led 
off the ball, The latter was dressed in pink 
satin, trimmed with lace, and yellow satin 
bodice and train; she also wore the diamond 
and pearl necklace given by the tenantry on 
her marriage, and the bracelet presented by 
the inhabitants of Aylth. 

An old corset of Charlotte Bronte’s was 
sold the other day for eight shillings, a pair of 
scissors she had once handled for ten shil- 
lings, a print dress fetched fifteen shillings, 
and an ancient pair of boots worn by the 
famous authoress went for twenty-five shil- 
lings. After this, who shall say that hero 
worship is dying out ? 

A cHaRminc wedding was that of José 
Evelyn, second daughter of Colonel Metcalf, 
which took place with Mr. H. Salmon at Aston 
Church. The bride’s bodice and train were 
of ivory velours frisé over a skirt of Benga- 
line covered with Honiton lace, looped up 
with ostrich feathers. 

The dresses of the five bridesmaids were 
exceedingly brilliant, being composed of sap- 
phire blue plush made with Louis Quinze 
coats, with full cravats, ruffles of old lace, the 


- front of the skirts of ivory satin, and tulle 


veils over wreaths of lilies-of-the-valley. The 
bridegroom presented each young lady with a 
pearl and coral butterfly brooch. 

Amonest the sixteen ladies who recently 
passed the Oxford examination for women 
was Miss Mary Stuart Tait, daughter of the 
late Primate, 





STATISTICS. 


Tr is computed that since 1793 wars among 
the civilised nations have caused the death of 
4,470,000 men. A large majority of these 
deaths resulted from wounds, hardship and 
disease, the number actually killed on the 
field being comparatively small. The most 
sanguinary battle in the period named was 
Borodino, where 250,000 men were engaged, 
and 17,000 were placed hors de combat. 

Savines’ Banks are comparatively modern 
institutions, dating back from 1817, and 
originating in England. In fifteen European 
countries, with a present population of 
192,000,000, the depositors in 1874, fifty-seven 
years from the béginning, were 12,000,000, 
with deposits amounting to £288,000,000. 
The progress made since 1874 is astonishing. 
Within the next four years the depositors had 
increased to 16,000,000, and the sum of sav- 
ings had become £376,000,000. 





GEMS. 


Avorp raillery; it offends him who ig the 
object of it; he that indulges this humour is 
the scourge of society, and all fear and avoid 
him. 

Let us seek liberty and peace under the 
law; and, following the pathway of our 
fathers, preserve the great legacy they have 
committed to our keeping. 

Prope are apt to pay you in the self-same 
coin you pass on them. If you give the gold 
of love you will get gold in return, and if you 
give the brass of impertinence you will get it 
back again before many days. 

Wuen in reading we meet with any maxim 
that may be of use, we should take it for our 
own, and make an immediate application of 
it, as we would of the advice of a friend whom 
we have purposely consulted. 

Mopesty in & man is never to be allowed as 
a good quaiity but a weakness, if it suppresses 
his virtue and hides it from the world, when 
he has at the same time a mind to exert him- 
self, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mixcep Veau.—Cut, but do not chop, cold 
veal in small pieces; rub some butter and 
flower together to a cream, according to the 
quantity of your veal, and stir it into 
a sufficient quantity of boiling milk, also 
the grated rind of a lemon; let these boil to- 
gether until the consistency of cream ; sprinkle 
a little flour, salt and white pepper over the 
cut veal, and add it to the cream; stand it 
where it will keep up to the boiling point, but 
not boil; when thoroughly heated through 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over it, and serve 
quickly on bits of dry toast. 

Macaroni Pupprxg.—One ounce of macaroni, 
one pint of milk, two s, the juice of half a 
lemon and the peel grated, one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of sugar. Simmer the macaroni 
until it is tender in the milk. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with the sugar and the 
butter, add the lemon juice and the grated 
peel; stir these into the macaroni and milk. 
Beat the whites of the two eggs to a stiff froth, 
and stir them in also very lightly. Pour all 
these ingredients into a buttered pie-dish, and 
bake for half-an-hour. 

Marmwatape Puppina.—Five ounces of bread 
crumbs, four ounces of suet, two ounces of 
candied peel, one lemon, one egg, three table- 
spoonfuls of marmalade. Chop the suet very 
fine, shred the candied peel, grate the rind of 
the lemon; put these ingredients with the 
crumbs into a basin, and mix with them the 
marmalade and egg. Well grease a basin, turn 
in the mixture, cover with greased paper, and 
steam four hours, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pary itself is not without its alleviations. 
It may be violent and frequent, but it is 
seldom both violent and long-continued, and 
its pauses and intermissions become positive 
pleasures. It has the power of shedding a 
satisfaction over intervals of ease which I 
believe few enjoyments exceed. 

Aone well-bred people a mutual deference 
is affected; contempt of others disguised ; 
authority closely concealed ; attention given 
to each in his turn, and an easy stream of 
conversation maintained, without vehemence, 
without interruption, without eagerness for 
victory, and without any airs of superiority. 

WE must accept the fact that, as most of us 
are not noble enough or spiritual enough to 
breathe forth a love that is eternal in itself, 
requiring no other sustenance than its own 
life affords, so we must either nourish and 
cherish the love we do feel or submit to see it 
fade away. This illusion is not to matri- 
monial affection in any exclusive sense. That 
of course demands even a more vigilant care 
than any other to strengthen as life goes on. 
But it is desired here to emphasise what is 
seldom insisted on—viz: the sacredness of all 
love—that of parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, friends and associates, as well as 
that of nearer and dearer ties. 

Curtrvation or Porrres.—The cultivation of 
the poppy in China, which has been more 
than once prohibited by imperial edicts, 
appears to be increasing everywhere, and be- 
coming a profitable trade. In Szechuen, 
where the climate is warm and the season 
early, two crops at least are produced on the 
same ground annually. The seed of the poppy 
is sown in February, the plants flower in 
April, and the fruits are so matured by the 
middle of May that the juice is collected, and 
the stalks removed and burnt directly after, 
but previous to this the second crop, which 
may be either Indian corn, cotton, or tobacco, 
is sown, so that almost by the time the poppy 
is cleared from the field the new crop makes 
its appearance. The profit derived from the 
cultivation of the poppy is not only the result 
of a fair market value and a ready sale, but 
also from the fact that much of the work of 
the plantation, especially the gathering of the 
juice, can be done by the children of the 
family. The scratchings or incision being 
made in the capsules in the morning, the juice 
which has oozed out in the course of the day 
is collected in the evening, and after simply 
exposing it to the sun for a few days, the seed 
not required for sowing is used for food. 

Onrctn or Cuanacter.—‘ Nothing in this 
life to me,’’ said Professor Huxley, ‘‘ is sadder 
than the fact that a man, watching the deve- 
lopment of his children, is doomed to see his 
own peculiarities, his own faults—the things 
which he condemns in himself—cropping out 
inthem. They may have his good traits, too. 
But nothing that he can do will prevent those 
old faults coming out in them. That illus- 
trates the immutability of law. Children in- 
herit certrain traits and capabilities. They 
mnst go on and develop them. There is 
nothing more. They are bound by the elements 
which are born in them. A particular man 
receives a blow on the head, you see. Now 
perhaps he recovers from that blow; he is 
apparently perfectly well; but the effect of 
the blow continues. A son is born to the 
man. What has become of the energy ex- 

nded in that blow upon the man’s head? 
it is bound to continue. You cannot get rid 
of that. The persistence of force makes it 
inevitable. Perhaps the man’s son gets along 
all right, and perhaps he doesn’t. But sup- 
pose that the son, or the son's son, turns out 
to be a forger, or a criminal of some sort— 
possibly a murderer. How do we know that 
this is not the result of the original blow on 
the head, producing a slight accidental im- 
pression on the brain, the force of which 
takes the form of moral perversion in the 
offspring ?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lity 8.—Declined with thanks. 
Cotesa.—Falr, but hardly up to the standard. 


InquireR.—Any good bookseller could obtain it for 
you. 


Frora Myrtit.—The ballads may be obtained from 
any newsagent. 

A. W.—1. A divorce could not be obtained, only a 
judicial separation. 2. No. 

Torry.—One lock is golden brown ; the other the very 
darkest shade of brown. 


R. F.—¥r. Dieraeli’s ministry began on Feb. 27, 
1868. Mr. Gladstone's on Dec. 9 of the same year, 


A. B. C.—Ycu are probably alluding to the famous 
picture on the subject. It is purely fancif .). 


K. G. (Reigate) —1. Old Parr was alleged to be 152 
years old when he died in 1635. 2. We should say not. 


Cuarutes C.—Several remedies have been proposed, 
but pone are effectual. 


Jouw N.—-1. Apply to the War Office. Such a record 
is kept. 2. We cannot oblige you. 


Auice E.—A decree of nullity of marriage can be at 
cnce obtained if the facts are as stated. 


W. J. R.—1. Apply at the Patent Office, Southamp- 
ton-buildinge. 2. We regret we have not got the 
receipt. 

Lapy or THE Laks.—1. They can only be removed by 
a surgical operation. 2. Treat him with silent con- 
tempt. 3. Not unlees engaged. 


VioteT.—Sbe must watch him narrowly when in her 
own company and iu that of other girls. Her woman's 
wit will soon teach her to discover the truth. 


A Lover or THE Reaper.—The long straight lines 
mean that the letter is to be pronounted.in a broad 
open manner ; the curves that it is short or narrowly 
pronounced. 


** Woop.”—It would be most imprudent. The young 
lady should certainly not encourage him. She will n 
be able to marry again till her husband dies, or she 
obtains a divorce. 


A. B. C.—The following is a good baking powder: 
Carbonate of soda two pounds, tartaric acid one pound, 
potato flour four pounds, turmeric powder half cunce. 
Mix and use as required. 


E, M. F,—Stamping powder may be procured from 
apy dealer in stamping materials. The manufacture of 
this powder is a secret, guarded with the greatest care 
by those possessing it. 

K. T. P.—Unless the lady is a relative or a very in- 
timate friend, it is not considered proper for a gentle- 
man to send her presents of any d. Your hand- 
writing is very neat and plain. 


Cc. R. H.—She has shown very plainly that no 
other man has a claim u r love, and your treat- 
ment of her is shameful and unwarranted. Try to con- 
quer the detestable feeling of jealousy, and your future 
life will be much happier. 


M. M. B.—Photegraphs are proverbielly deceptive, 
but we should judge Fio to be the youngest ; she has a 
nice quiet expression, Nellie would perhaps come next. 
She has good features and a pleasant look. Lizzle looks 
the eldest, and has a round comely face and a bright 
expression. 

Spumnx —1. To clean alabaster, take two ounces of 
aquafortis, and add a pint of cold filtered water. Apply 
carefully with a brush, and rinse with cold wster ; then 
leave in the sun todry. 2. The 5th of Sept., 1867, came 
ona Thursday. 3 and 4. We regret we are unable to 
give you an answer. 


UnsiGNEp.—1. We do not know, but presume to the 
subscribers who paid for its erection, 2..The 8rd of 
Jan., 1876, came ona Monday. 3. For a good A 2) 
cake, take equal weights of eggs and sugar, the 
weight of sifted flour ; to twelve eggs add the rind of 
three lemons and juice of two, and so in proportion ; beat 
the e carefully, white and yolks separately, before 
used, Stir thoroughly, and bake in a quick oven. 


G. R. C.—A solution of bichloride of tin, sufficiently 
diluted, followed ,by a fixing mixture, or mordant, of 
sulphide of ammo’ gives a rich, golden-yellow tint to 
very light hair, and a golden-brown to darker hair, 
owing to the formation of bisulphide of tin. It is ve 
evident that any substance of this kind, when applied 
to the hair, will be sure, sooner or later, to injure its 
roots, and thus lead to its ultimate destruction. Con- 
sequently, even though you wish to follow out some 
foolish whim or conf. rm with some outlandish fashion, 
we would advise you to “let well enough alone,” and 
rest satisfied with hair of the colour the Creator has 
given it. 


R. H. H.—Good treacle candy is made by dissolving 
one cup of sugar in half a cup of yinegar, mixing it 
with one quart of treacle, and boiling, with frequent 
stirring, until a little of it, dropped from a spooo, into 
cold water, hardens. Then have a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda dissolved in a little hot water, and stir 
this in, together with a lump of butter the size of an 
egg ; flavour to taste, give one final stir, and either 
“pull ” into sticks, or pour on buttered paper or dishes 
for toffy. Sugar candy is easily made by boiling, with- 
out stirring, six cups of sugar, one cup of vinegar, and 





one cup of water. until the mixture crisps in cold water. 
Then stir in a tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoonful 
ef carbonate of soda dissolved ia hot water, and *‘ pull,” 
as the candy cools, tillitis white. High authority on 
housekeeping saya: ‘“‘Since children must eat candy, 
this is the Beat you can givethem. It is very nice.” 
We add the advice, to exprriment on small quantities 
of the material at first, and if not quite successful, to 
try again. 


H. R. A.—Shaking, whether on rollers or steel, is a 
most healthful ex+r.ise, provided it is indulged in with 
moderation. Of ceurse, where one takea exercise of 
any kind in the open air, the beneficial eff-ct upon the 
system far exceeds that gained within doors, where the 
atmosphere is vitiated in various ways. 


T. F. G.—1. The population of Stuttgart, Germany, 

to the census of 1880, is 117,303, 2 You 

deserve great praise for so quickly mastering the Eng- 

lish language, as evidenced in the composition of your 

note. Remarkably pretty penmanship; far above the 
average. 

8. H. C.—The “rye” mentioned in Burns’ ballad, 
“ Coming Thro’ the Rye,” is a small stream in S:otland, 
which is at one point crossed by stepping- The 
lassies when crossing this stream were obliged to lift 


their dresses, and the laddies, taking advantage of the 
ee ea ee 
m them. 


H HH. T.—The question oi the riety of the mar- 
riages of first c usins is a very d one. We do not 
Scophsting sock Sanction GEDA ioahe Sumenctees 
tem; such marr make ives 
thoroughly acquainted with and the laws of 
consanguinity before taking step. In this way they 
ean ascertain the principal reasons why such un 
are imprudent and often unhappy. 


LOVE'S WAITING. 


I thought, alas, how long! 
The heawe go slowly on their way, 
A sad and sombre 5 
Like mourners at the close of day ! 


The solemn sea, asleep, 
Seemed through the weary night to moan, 
And in its bosom k: 


cep 
An unrest, sobbing like my own. 


But hark ! his footsteps come, 
That bring the welcome form at last ; 

No more, faint heart; be dumb, 
All doubts and fears for thee are past, 


And so, what care I now 
For‘sighing hours or hidden moon, 

Or absent stars, or how 
The sea with self holds sad commune? 


Since he is come again, 
With sweet and loyal love to be— 
Where other springs were vain 
The source of happiness for me! 


D. B. W. 


B. D. W.—Doubtiless your claim belongs to the same 
category as that of the “‘Aneke Jans’ Estate,” the 
“ Jennens’ Heirs,” and others which have been in the 
hands of lawyers for years, and will in all probability 
remain there for many more, before the claimants will 
see that their chances to gain enormous fortunes are 
hopeless. 

P. C. B.—The “ rule of thrée” is the technical term 
for that rule in arithmetic, otherwise called 


proportion, 
which teaches the finding of a f number propor- 
tional to three given numbers. term thas been in 


use from the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
pr bene dcemy pe he ge in commercial 
transactions, it recef almost from the commence- 
ment, the name of the ‘‘ Golden Rule.” 


G. G. C.—1. To make a first-class liquid blacking or 
dressing for shoes and boots, take 1. quart of common 
vinegar, 6 ounces each of ep and treacle, and 
1} ounces each of vitriol 8 Mix the 
vitriol and ti first, afterwards add the other in- 
gredients. If, when it is used, it does not dry quickly 
enough on the leather, add more of the vitriol, a little 
at a time, untilit dries quickly enough. When there is 
too much of the vitriol, which varies in itsstr ngth, the 
mixture will give it a brown colour. 2. Ure's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the arts and ” and Dick's ‘‘ Eucy- 
clopsedia of Receipts and Processes,” contaics accurate 
information applicable to almost every possible in- 
dustrial and domestic requirement, These may be pro- 
cured at any first-class buoksellers. If not in stock get 
a dealer to order them from the publishers. 


Cc. F. W.—The instrument of decapitation that 
figured so prominently in the famous French Revolution 
(1789-1794) was named the guillotine, after its supposed 
anventor, Josephe Ignace duillotin, a physician, who 
was born in 1738, and died in 1814. Subsequent re- 
searches have developed the fact that instead of 

the inventor, he was only the person who firat pro 

its adoption in France Itis composed of two upright 

grooved on the inside and connected at the top 

a cross beam. Ia these pe a sharp blade, p 
obliquely, descends by its own bt on the neck of 
the victim, who is bound toa board below. The in- 
vention of machines of this kind is ascribed to the 
Persians, and in Italy, duriog the thirteeuth century, the 
nobles were accorded the privileges of suffcring death 
by means Of a similar igstrument, An article re. 
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sembligg the guillotire was likewise employed in 
Germany duriog the middleages, During the sixteenth, 
and until l.te in the seventeenth century, a machine 
called the ‘‘ Maiden,” which differed but slightly from 
the guill tine, was employed in Scotland for the purpose 
of beheadiag criminals and other offenders. That such 
an apparatus was known and tried in France prior to 
the Revolution is proved by the execution of the Duc 
de Mon » who is described as having been des- 
patched by a failing axe at Toulouse in 1632. 


Cc. R. L.—1. The following acrostic will, we hope, 

prove acceptable to “‘ Jorie:” 

** Joined to a piercing reeption keen— 
Of modest manner, Sy of noble mien— 
Sweet without fawning, proud wi pretence— 
Inimitable wit and rare good sense, 

Excelling in her beart’s munificence.” 
2 Considerably above the average, 


G. N.—Perhaps the trouble «xperienced with ths 
tone of the vivlia is due to the fact that it is not tuned 
to the concert pitch. This can be remedied by the use 
of an A tuning-pipe or a tuniog-fork, procurable at any 
musicsellers. if she faulty tone is caused by some de- 
fect in the instrament itself, it should be taken to au 
expert repairer and thoro’ overhauled. We could 
not recommend any such person to notice, as busi- 
ness addresses are always debarred this column. 


P. C. M.—When a gentleman is on very intimate 
terms with a lady, and desires her company to the 
theatre, a concert or an evening party, it is not 
obligatory upon him to send her an invitation 
couched in the stiff, formal. worda required by strict 
etiquette. “but he may write it in a plain manner, 
stating that he would feel highly honoured with her 
company, etc, Note paper or gilt-edge invitation cards 
are generally used, the:e g but little choice be- 
tween the two. 


D. D. F.—The Jaws and Seventh-Day Baptists observe 
Saturday as the Sabb.th, while other denominations 
observe the first day or Sunday of each week as the 
Sabbath. The first :e-ord of the observance of the 
seventh day by the Jewsis mentioned in Exodus xvi. 
23-25, when, addition to its being observed in re- 
membrance of the original rest day of the creation, it 
was celebrated also in memory of the day of freedom 
of the Jews fromE gyptian bondege. The exact date of 
the substitution by the Christiaus of the firat day for 
the eeventh, as the day f.r the proper observazce ot 
the Sabbath, is unknown, atirst they observed both 
the first aud the seventh. 


Cc. F. F.—ih» proper form of introduction is to pre- 
sent the gentleman to the lady, the younger to the 
older, the inferior to the superior.. Thus you will say: 
“* Mies Beuton, al’ow me to present to you Mr. + 
“Mrs. Worden, let me present to you my friend, Miss 
Wendell ;’’ ‘‘ General Gillis, permit me to introduce to 
~~ Mr. Lawreuce.” The exact words used fn intro- 

wore at Porgy og bf proper at 
preserved. Txus, in introducing gentienien, it 
sufficient to say, ** M-. James, Mr. Perkins.” If several 
pergons are to be presented to one individual, mention 
the name of the latter first, and then'call the others in 
succession, b» wing slightly as each nameis pronounced. 


Cc. M. M—1. Ascidents in coal mines have for yeara 
been of frequent occurrence,especially in this country. In 
1858 .52 persons perished at Bardsley ; 20 at Duffryn, 
near Newport; 52 at Tyldesley, nerr Leeds ; and about 
36 in ciff-rent pirts of the country. On April 5, 1859, 
26 lives were lost at the chain collfery, near Neath, 
through the irrap*ion of water. In 1860 the fatality at 
Barraclow, pear Kiliogswortb, was 76; at the Risca 
mine, near Newport, 145; and at the Helton mine, 
Northumberland, 22 In 1861 the fatal casualties in 
Derbyshire were 21; in 1863, at various mines, [22; in 
1863, 6¢. Amorg the most terrible accidents may be 
mentioned the one at Lund Hill, in South Yorksbire. 
While the miners were dining in the pit, Feb. 19, 1857, 
the inflammable gas tuok fire and «xp Over 18) 
miners perished. Ia April and May bodies were stil! 
being extracte4, At the Hartley coal mine in North- 
umberland, Jaa. 16, 1862, one of the beams at the 
mouth of the ventilating shaft broke, and a mass of 
iron weighing twelve tons fell down the shaft, destroy- 
ing the walls of separation, and burying alive 202 
persons, men and boys. This list couli be greatly 
extended ; but it will be sufficient to state that frou 
1864 to 1874 inclusive, about-11,000 deaths by accident 
took place in England and Wales; a very large pro- 
portion of them from coal mine casualties. 
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